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WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1904. 
Tr is rather more than twelve months since 
L recorded (10 S. i. 263) the changes that had 
taken place in Westminster in 1903, and now 
{ would record those of 1904. 


In Millbank Street the houses, warehouses, | 


and wharves stand much as they did in the 
previous year. The premises formerly occu- 
pied by Messrs. J. Bazley White have been 
let, I presume temporarily, to the Salvation 


Army for the purpose of the social scheme. | 


On the other side of the street, the houses 


from the corner of Wood Street to No. 30, | 


Millbank Street, and extending back to 
Horse and Groom Yard (excepting Craw- 
ford’s forge, which is, however, empty), were 
sold on 29 November, and by the end of 
the year were approaching demolition, but 
Nos. 32 and 34 were still left standing. 
No. 26 (which was, as before stated, in the 
occupation of Messrs. Mary Mallock & Sons 
from 1800) is among the demolished premises, 
and the old firm has migrated to 56 and 57, 
Marsham Street, close to Mr. Alexander 
Fitzgerald, another old Millbank Street 
trader. Up to the end of the year Horse 
and Groom Yard, a narrow thoroughfare 
leading from Wood Street into Church 


Street, remained intact, although all the 
premises situated there were empty. The 
work of pulling down at this spot is still 
going forward. At the close of the year 
Nos. 5 to 23, Wood Street had the hoarding 
up ready for the demolition which is now 
completed. Nos. 1, 13, 20, and 21, North 
Street were empty, the last (a public-house 
at the corner of Wood Street) havin 

since been pulled down. The groun 

formerly occupied by Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Cowley 
Street, and extending through to, and in- 


has been cleared, and, according to J'he 
Builder of 19 November, will form the site of 
the new oftices of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, the old offices at 31, Great George 
Street being required by the Government. 
In this house Lord Hatherley lived and died. 
Anything new in this locality is to 

deplored, but from the illustration of the 
south front in Cowley Street appearing in 
The Builder it is pleasing to note that the 


‘architect, Mr. Horace Field, has done his 


best to preserve the associations of the old in 
the building now being erected. The huge 
building for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
goes on rather slowly, not much progress 
being perceptible in the year. At the other 
end of Great College Street, the house for the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, or Cowley 
Fathers, was nearly finished at the end of 
the year, while the new building adjoining, 
for Westminster School, though not so for- 
ward, was going on satisfactorily. The latter 
covers a part of the old passage known as 
Black Dog Alley. 

In Great Smith Street some extensive 
works have been proceeding. A portion of 
the roadway by the Library has been set 
back to improve the line of the street ; and 
the ground formerly occupied by Nos. 14, 16, 
18, 20, and 22 has been cleared, and upon it 
has been erected a large building, to be known 
as Parliament Chambers, residential flats 
having shops. underneath, now fast nearing 
completion. No. 14, Great Smith Street was 
for many years in the occupation of the late 
Mr. Henry Poole, a well-known statuary and 
marble mason, and latterly the master mason 
to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
At No. 22 many years ago resided a 
pewterer named Davenport, famous all over 
London for the quality of his wares. He and 
his wife were very quaint specimens of a 
bygone age, much respected in Westminster. 
In Romney Street, from the corner of Church 
Passage, leading into Smith Square, all the 
houses to No. 38 were cleared by April, 1904. 
In Smith Square four houses (Nos. 19 to 22) 
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at the corner of Scott’s Rents, together with 
Nos. 26, 27, and 28, are all empty and 
awaiting demolition. The houses which were| In the neighbourhood of Vincent Square a 
left standing in Little Tufton Street at the | number of pullings-down have taken place 
date of my note concerning 1903 are now all | during the year. Nos. 75 and 76 were empty 
down. In Romney Street Nos. 16, 20, 33, 35, | at March quarter, it being intended, I believe, 
and 36 are empty, and await the fiat for to enlarge the Westminster Technical Insti- 


Calcutta, the Bishop of Kensington being 


seriously ill. 


pulling down. | tute. The last tenant of No. 75 was Mr. 

John Allchurch, who holds the position of 
**housekeeper” at the Army and Navy Co- 
speeiive Society, Limited ; and of No. 76, 
Mr. Henry William Budd, a well-known over- 
seer of St. John’s parish in 1892-3, was the 
last occupier. As a vestryman he did much 
commendable work and is greatly respected 
The Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall was 
completed and opened by His Majesty King 
Edward VII. on Friday, 22 July, and has been 
used for flower shows and concerts. The 
first concert was one by the members of the 
St. Margaret's Musical Society on Tuesday, 
22 November. No. 82, Vincent Square, the 
twenty-eight years’ lease of which (see 10 
S. i. 263) brought eighteen hundred pounds, 
has been pulled down, and the materials were 
solid on 2 June. In its place, towards the 
|close of the year, was started a building, 
extending some distance round the corner in 
Bell Street, to be devoted to the interests of 
women employed as clerks in the Govern- 
ment offices and not having relatives or 
connexions in this great city. Itis for their 
occupation primarily, but possibly others 
may be admitted to participate in its benefits. 
The house will be worked upon much the 
same principles as Brabazon House in Moreton 
Street, with which, however, it is not in 
union, but the charges will be a trifle higher. 
The promoters of this scheme extinguished 
the old lease, and took a new one, the ground 
rent now being 120/. per annum, so that the 
eighteen hundred pounds seem to have been 
paid merely for the pleasure of pulling the 
old house down. The new venture should be 
successful, for such a home was sadly wanted. 
The Grosvenor Hospital for Women and 
Children has been enlarged, another story 
(comprising a large operating theatre and a 
separate bedroom for each nurse) having 
been added during the year, thus throwing 
open twelve extra beds for patients. 

V. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘CAPT. THOMAS STUKELEY, 

(See ante, pp. 301, 342.) 

| To compare the scene quoted from ‘Stuke- 
ley’ at the latter reference with Fletcher’s 
| work of about the same time, it may be as 


The “Brown Bear,” a very old licensed 
house at the corner of Horseferry Road and 
Millbank Street, facing Lambeth Bridge, has 
been demolished. At the other end of Horse- 
ferry Road, Nos. 132 and 134 were pulled 
down last May in order that increased 
accommodation might be provided for the 
Wesleyan Training College and Schools. The 
building erected would have been more 
pleasing if it had fellowed the lines of the 
old building which it adjoins. No. 2, Horse- 
ferry Road was demolished in April, 1904. 
The old Roman Catholic mission chapel had 
long been closed, and towards the end of the 
rear the ground was cleared (but leaving the 
front standing) through to Medway Street, 
where three houses were also demolished. 
In the latter thoroughfare workshops to 
take the place of the houses, and a Catholic 
institute, to be incorporated with the old 
frontage in Horseferry Road, were to be 
erected. 

Great Peter Street has long been considered 
a blot on the civilization of Westminster, 
although in some respects it is no worse than 
many other places. Its improvement began 
some time ago, but proceeds at a very slow 
pace. Another start has been made towards 
its regeneration. The houses from No. 21 
to the corner of Monck Street have been 
pulled down, and the foundations are being 
got in for a building to become the offices and 
depot for the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church throughout England 
and Wales—an exceedingly long and awk ward 
title, but I am thankful to say it is abbre- 
viated for most purposes to the easier one of 
the National Society. It has to vacate its 
old premises in Broad Sanctuary, as they 
have been acquired by the Middlesex County 
Council, either to enlarge or supplement the 
accommodation of their newly built hall, 


formerly the Westminster Sessions House, | 


standing on the site of the old Sanctuary. 
The vicar of St. Matthew’s Church, the 
tev. W. B. Trevelyan, has built a mortuary 
chapel on a portion of the ground attached 
to the church. The foundation stone was 
June; it is now completed, 


laid on 8 
and was duly consecrated on Saturday, 
4 March, by Bishop Johnson, late of 


Westminster. 


= 
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well to look at that portion of ‘The Woman’s 
Prize’ which contains the allusion to the siege 
of Ostend. The scene (I. iii.)is a long one, and 
it will be sufficient to quote from the entry 
of Jaques to the appearance of Maria and 
Bianca. Here it is, “ P.” standing for Petru- 
chio, *‘ Pe.” for Petronius, “J.” for Jaques, 
“S.” for Sophocles, and “ M.” for Moroso :— 


P. How now! Is my fair bride abed? 
J. No, truly, sir. 
Pe. Not abed yet? Body o’ me, we’ll up 
And rifle her! Here’s a coil with a maidenhead. 
Tis not entailed, is it? 


A If it be, 
I'll try all the law i’ th’ land, but I'll cut it off. 
t’s up, let’s up: come. 
J. That you cannot neither. 
P. Why? 


J. Unless you will drop thro’ the chimney 
like a daw, 
Or force a breach i’ th’ windows: you may untile 
The house, ‘tis possible. 
P. What dost thou mean ? 
J. A moral, sir: the ballad will express it : 
The wind and the rain 
Has turn'd you back again, 
And you cannot be lodged there. 
The truth is, all the doors are barricadoed : 
Not a cat-hole but holds a murderer in ‘t. 
She’s victualled for this month. 
Z Art not thou drunk ? 
S. He’s drunk, he’s drunk: come, come, let ’s up. 
J. Yes, yes, 
I am drunk : ye may go up, ye may, gentlemen ; 
But take heed to your heads: I say no more. 


S. [I'll try that. Wait. 
Pe. How dost thou say? the door fast locked, 
fellow ? 


J. Yes, truly, sir, ‘tis locked and guarded too, 
And two as desperate tongues planted behind it 
As e’er yet battered. They stand upon their honors, 
And will not give up without strange composition. 
1 will assure you marching away with 
Their pieces cocked and bullets in their mouths 
Will not satisfy them. 

> 


| 
| 


P. How got she tongue ? 
8. As you got tail: she was born to ’t. 
P. Lock’d out o’ doors, and on my wedding-night ? 

Nay, an I suffer this, I may go graze. 

Come, gentlemen, I'll batter. Are these virtues ? 
S. Do, and be beaten off with shame, as I was. 

I went up, came to th’ door, knock’d, nobody 

answer'd ; 


| Knock'd louder, yet heard nothing; would have 


broke in 
By force, when suddenly a water-work 
Flew from the window with such violence 
That, had I not duck’d quickly, like a friar, 
Cetera quis nescit ? 
The chamber’s nothing but a mere Ostend, 
In every window pewter cannons mounted : 
You'll quickly find with what they are charged, sir, 
P. Why, then, ‘antara for us! 
S. i all the lower works lined sure with small 
shot, 
Rang, Sapguee with firelocks that at twelve score 
Hit to the heart. Now, an ye dare, go up! 


Of these 56 lines (excluding the one Latin 
line and the snatch of song) 32 (=57 per 
cent.) have masculine endings, 20 (=36 per 
cent.) have one over-syllable, and 4 (=7 per 
cent.) have more than one over-syllable. The 
145 lines of the ‘Stukeley’ scene show per- 
centages strikingly similar—52 as against 57, 
41 as against 36, and 7 as against 7. In the 
Fletcher play 15 per cent. of the lines that 
have a single over-syllable have an emphasis 
on that syllable, and 25 per cent. of the lines 
with more than one over-syllable emphasize 
the first of those syllables. In ‘Stukeley’ 
these percentages are 18 (10 in 56) and 33. 
(3 in 9) respectively. Grouping the two lots 
together, we get a percentage of 20 (13 in 65). 
in ‘Stukeley’ and 17 (4 in 24) in the passage 
taken from *Woman’s Prize.’ This again is, 
to say the least of it, a wonderful coincidence; 


How’s this? how’s this? they are! , and it is to be noted that, if the unknown be 


Is there another with her ? 
J. Yes, marry, is there, 
And an engineer. 

M. Who's that, for Heaven's sake? 

J. Colonel Bianca: she commands the works. 
Spinola’s but aditcher to her. There ‘sa half-moon ! 
I’m but a poor man, but, if you ll give me leave, 
1’ll venture a year’s wages, draw all your force 

before it, 
And mount your ablest piece of battery, 
You shall not enter it these three nights yet. 
Enter Sornoc es. 

P. should laugh at that, good Jaques. 

8. Beat back again! 
She’s fortified for ever. 

d. Am I drunk now, sir? 

S. He that dares most go up now and be cool’d. 
I have ‘scaped a pretty scouring. 

> What! are they mad? 
Have we another Bedlam? They do not talk, I 
hope. 

S. O terribly, extremely fearful : 

The noise at London bridge is nothing near her. 


| 


not Fletcher, he is some one who to a slight 
extent out-Fletchers Fletcher. The totals of 
lines trochaic throughout are ten in ‘Stukeley’ 
and two in ‘Woman’s Prize,’ giving per- 
centages of 7 and 4 respectively. In the- 
former, the proportion of end-stopped lines 
is 116 in 145 ; in the latter, 47 in 56 ; the one 
giving a percentage of 80, and the other of 84. 
This is another remarkable similarity. There 
is one other test that may be applied to 
Fletcher’s work. This is by the determina- 
tion of the exact proportion of lines con- 
taining anapzests and slurs. This is by no 
means an easy matter, for probably no two 
people would scan all these linen in the same 
way. The scansion of the Fletcher slurred 
line is a matter of individual taste or judg- 
ment; and I can only say, regarding my own 
results, that I worked them out first in the 
‘Stukeley’ before I turned to ‘The Woman’s 
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Prize” (I may add here that I did not make 
from the latter play a selection of a passage 
particularly favourable to my case, but de- 
termined on the passage I would take before 
I looked at it, resolving to select for com- 
parison the scene containing the allusion to 
Ostend as being most certainly of about the 
required date.) In the ‘Stukeley’ scene 
‘the second line of Old Stukeley’s second 
speech, the second and fourth of the speech 
‘following the second line of Old Stukeley’s last 
speech before his son’s entry, and the first 
line of Stukeley’s third speech are samples of 
the difliculty | refer to. The last two of 
these I have scanned thus :— 


Bat an old hilt of a broken sword to set his light in. 
Zounds ! he’s been taking an invent’ ry of my house- 


hold stuff. 

There are places, too, where I have not 
counted as anapsts feet that would be so 
if the words printed were sounded fully, but 
where ordinary contractions were supposed to 
be used. One of Old Stukeley’s lines, ¢ 7., 
I have read :— 
But all’s for th’ bar; yet 1d meant to have my sow. 

With so much premised, I may now come 
to the results of my examination on this 
score also. There are far more big slurs in 
the ‘Stukeley’ scene than in the scene from 
*The Woman’s Prize, where there is only one, 
the percentage being in the former 7, and 
in the latter 2. 
in which anapests occur, the percentage goes 
up to 41 in the one case, and 34 in the other. 
Here again we have an extraordinary re- 
semblance. But, above and beyond all, the 
manner, the language, the “go,” and the 
tone of the two scenes speak eloquently (to 
me, at least) of identity of authorship. 


It may be added that no other scene of | 


‘Stukelevy’ can be mistaken for the work of 
Fletcher, or gives evidence of being by the 
writer of Act I. se. iii. 
That the play has not come down to us in 
its original formis certain. For the first three 
acts the story proceeds steadily without hitch 
or break, save that we have the first scene 
of the second act in duplicate. The first act 
is devoted to Stukeley’s doings in England, 
the second to his adventures in Ireland, the 
third to his exploits in Spain. Then the 
play goes to pieces. For the first time a 
Chorus appears, and speaks of Stukeley as 
having been ‘ by the Pope created, as you’ve 
heard, Marquess of Ireland.” But, if the play 
was presented as printed, the audience had 
nl nothing of the sort, for Stukeley’s 
adventures in Rome find no place in the 


If we add to these the lines | 


|drama as we have it. It looks then as if 
| Simpson was right in his surmise that the 
| fourth act of the play dealt with Stukeley’s 
‘achievements in the centre of the Papal 
| power, and the fifth with his deeds in Africa. 
| This is rendered the more likely by a con- 
| sideration of the respective lengths of the 
various acts. The first occupies rather more 
| than 32 pp., the second (exclusive of the 
alternative first scene) 174 pp., and the third 
slightly more than 38 pp., while the re- 
| mainder of the play (exclusive of the Chorus) 
occupies just over 17 pp. I hold, then, that 
the play has come down to us minus the 
| fourth act, and that the whole of the African 
| scenes form the fifth act. In this fourth act 
was shown a meeting between Vernon and 
Stukeley (alluded to in the closing scene of 
the play); and the audience was given a hint 
of Vernon's intention of enlisting under the 
banner of Sebastian. As it is, his appearance 
at the finish comes asa surprise. It is not 
to be supposed that the Chorus takes the 
place of the fourth act: its purpose is to 
connect the lost fourth act with the fifth act, 
because probably it was found that the play 
was running to too greata length. It may 
have been originally written in this form, or 
the Chorus may have been substituted for 
two or three scenes that originally showed 
what is therein told. The fifth act is a 
tangle. Stukeley, the all-in-all of the first 
| three acts, becomes a subordinate personage. 
One scene is devoted to the fate of Prince 
| Antonio, and then the Chorus appears again 
jand tells the spectators that three kings 
have lost their lives, whereas only two kings 
had been shown as dead, the death of the 
third being described in the scene succeeding 
| the Chorus. The spectators are asked to 
suppose the lapse of some time, spent by 
Prince Antonio in captivity, and the Chorus 
concludes with the words :— 

Sit now, and see unto our story's end 

All those mishaps that this poor prince attend. 

The “poor prince” is never mentioned 
again, and the supposition of no great lapse 
of time is tee Sore All that is shown is the 
triumph of the Moorish prince and the death 
of Stukeley and Vernon. This chorus seems 
to be, as Simpson surmised, a fragment from 
a play on the subject of Antonio, and he may 
be right in assuming that the last scene of 
| Act IIT. (which he treats as a fragment doing 
|duty for the fourth act) is from the same 
| play, as must be also the scene showing the 
‘capture of the prince. This chorus should 


| 
| 


not have been printed as part of the play. 
That it is at least misplaced is shown by the 
_ fact that the next scene is ushered in thus— 
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“After Antonio's going out, enter Muly 
Hamet with victory.” The scene of Antonio's 
capture was therefore immediately followed 
by that containing Muly’s triumph. 

That this play, like most of the political 
plays of the period (written, it may be pre- 
sumed, to order), is a joint production is 
fairly evident. ‘The principal author (let me 
call him A) was the writer of the whole 
of the first act, with the exception of the 
small Fletcher portion. He also penned the 
three scenes of the second act in which 


Stukeley appears, three scenes of the third 
act, the portion of the first chorus prefacing | 
the dumb show, and the closing act of the | 
drama. He is a meritorious writer, his verse 
having a fine manly ring and an easy run, 
and his grasp and presentment of character 
being much above the average. Three of | 
the scenes of the second act are by a writer 
(B) of regular but much stiffer verse, and 
I am not at all sure that the alternative 
version of the first scene is not from the 
same pen, though Simpson supposed it to 
be of earlier date. The ale third, and 
fourth scenes of the third act, the latter por- 
tion of the first chorus, and probably LV. iii. 
(to Muly’s entry) are by yet another author 
(C), who wrote a regular but jolting verse, 
and framed sentences that promise to be 
interminable. The final scene of Act III. 
(containing Sebastian’s first appearance) and 
the remainder of the play—with the excep- 
tion of the first chorus, the first part of 
IV. iii., and the closing scene—have been 
“lifted” from a play on the subject of 
Sebastian and Antonio, and fitted in very 
badly. This, too, must have been a joint 
roduction, for, while the first, second, and 
ourth scenes of the fourth act are by a 
writer in the old - fashioned ‘Tamburlaine’ 
vein, the remaining portions are by an 
author who, while also high-flown in his 
language, is much more spasmodic and 
awkward in the construction of his verse, 
and resembles C in his fondness for long 
and complex sentences. Hardly any effort 
has been made to fit the extracts from this 
lay into the ‘Stukeley’ drama, though in 
V. i. there is a seven-line speech put into 
Stukeley’s mouth that is certainly an inser- 
tion (probably by A). It may be noted, 
by the way, that the finish of I. vi. is 
apparently missing. 

As for the date, Peele mentions a “Tom 
Stukeley” as on the stage in 1589, but that 
date is too early for any of the scenes of this 
play in which Stukeley is a leading character. 
On 11 December, 1596, the Admiral’s men 


acted a new play called by Henslowe 


‘Stewtley.’ This was probably a first version 
of our play; for, as Simpson pointed out, 
a drama showing the supposed death of 
Sebastian, and giving no hint of his escape, 
would not be later than 1598, when news of 
his “return” reached England. In Feb- 
ruary, 1591/2, a play (not then new) called 
*‘Mulomorco’ was acted by Strange’s men, 
but this was probably Peele’s ‘Battle of 
Alcazar,’ in which also Stukeley is a character. 
Finally, in April and May, 1601, Dekker and 
Chettle wrote a ‘Sebastian, King of Portugal,’ 
for the Admiral’s company. The play of 
which I am treating would seem to be mainly 
the ‘Stewtley’ play of 1596, with a great 


hiatus (due probably to shortening), with 


the substitution (for some incomprehensible 
reason) of scenes from a much older drama 
on a kindred subject for the bulk of the 
latter part of the play, and with a revision 
of one scene which (in the opinion of the 
manager of the company the play belonged 
to) needed strengthening. How or = the 
mixing-up of the two plays was effected I do 
pretend to be able to guess. E. H. C. O. 
New South Wales. 


THE REV. JAMES STERLING. 
(See 8S 8. ix. 24, 196, 286.) 

Tue Mrs. Sterling for whom the Rev. 
James Sterling wrote the Farewell Epilogue 
given in his ‘Poetical Works’ (1734) was 
none other than his wife. She was for some 
time a principal actress at the Smock Alley 
Theatre in Dublin, and made her last appear- 
ance on the stage at that house on 22 May, 
1732. A year later her husband proceeded 
M.A. at Trinity College. Mrs. Sterling was 
the original Polly in Ireland in * The Beggar's 
Opera, and took her farewell of her friends. 
in that character. She was noted for her 
rendering of medley epilogues of a topical 
nature, half in song, half in recitation. Many 
of these were published as broadsides, and 
examples of most of them are to be found 
— up among the Irish pamphlets of the 
yeriod in Trinity College. They are indif- 
~— productions,and were probably written 
by the actress's husband. 

Mrs. Sterling came of a theatrical family, 
and was born a Lyddal. Henry Giffard, the 
actor-manager who first introduced Garrick 
to the public, married one, if not two, of her 
sisters. Chetwood, on this point, is very 
confusing. Speaking of Giffard’s visit to 
Ireland (which occurred at least four years 
before the date implied in his record), the old 
Drury Lane prompter says :— 

*« During his Stay there, he marry’d the Daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lydal Persons that made very 
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good Figures in the Theatre. This Gentlewoman 
died in Child-bed very young, leaving behind her 
one Son, born in his Father's House in the North 
Strand, who is now an actor in this Kingdom. 
Some years after Mr. Giffard marry'd a secon¢ 
Wife, whois now alive. She has an amiable Per- 
son, and is a well-esteemed Actress, both in tragedy 
and comedy; born, if Lam not misinformed by her 
Mother, the Widow Lydal, in the year 1711.” 

It would appear from this that Giffard’s 
two wives were sisters. Be that as it may, 
he was connected by marriage with the Rev. 
James Sterling, an association that accounts 
for the production of Sterling's tragedy of 
*The Parricide’ at Goodman’s Fields in 
December, 1735. 


Personally [ am inclined to believe that | 


the playwriting divine was identical with 
the “Rev. Mr. Sterling” who was rector of 


Lurgan in county Cavan in 1752, and 
before whom Peg Wottington read her 


recantation late in the December of that 
year. On that point I am anxiously seeking 
enlightenment. 
with the exact name of the Lurgan parson? 
Burke refers to him in one of his letters as a 
“great musician,” and Bunting speaks of 
him as a clever player on the bagpipes and a 
fair composer. I fear he is likely to be con- 
fused in the future with Orange Sterling, a 
Dublin gentleman of rank and fashion, and 
an accomplished player of a great variety of 
musical instruments. O'Keeffe, who has 
preserved his memory from oblivion, tells us 
that Orange Sterling taught him to play the 
pipe and tabour. 

n most accounts of the later life of the 
Rev. James Sterling it seems to me that he 
has been confused with others of his name. 
At any rate, if the playwriting divine was 
identical with the Lurgan parson of 1752, I 
can hardly believe, with the * Biographia 
Dramatica, that he was preaching and pub- 
lishing sermons at Annapolis in Maryland in 
1754. W. J. Lawrence. 

Dublin. 


Horace Watpoce’s Lerrers.—At p. 173 of 
vol. iv. of ‘The Private yaa en pe ence of 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford,’ published 
in 1820 in four volumes, the following letter 
from Horace Walpole to the Countess of 
Ailesbury appears :— 

Strawberry Hill, Tuesday night, June 8, 1779. 

You frightened me for a minute, my dear madam ; 
but every letter since has given me pleasure, by 
telling me how rapidly you recovered, and how per- 
fectly well you are again. Pray, however, do not 
give me any more such joys. I shall be quite con- 
tent with your remaining immortal, without the 
foil of any alarm. You gave all your friends a 
panic, and may trust their attachment without 
cenewing it. I received as many inquiries the next 


Can any reader oblige me | 


day as if an archbishop was in danger, and all the 
bench hoped he was going to heaven. 

Mr. Conway wonders Edo not talk of Voltaire’s 
Memoirs.—Lord bless me! I saw it two months 
ago; the Lucans brought it from Paris and lent it 
to me: nay, and I have seen most of it before ; and 
I believe this an imperfect copy, for it ends no how 
at all. Besides, it was quite out of my head. Lor 
Melcombe’s diary put that and everything else out 
of my mind. I wonder much more at Mr. Conway’s 
not talking of this! It gossips about the living as 
I long to hear 


what 
were as accurate ! 
about Walsingham’s birth-day clothes, which 
| to be sure one is glad to know, only unluckily there 
is no such person.* However, I dare to say that 
| her dress was very becoming, and that she looked 
charmingly. 

| The month of June, according to custom im- 
memorial, is as cold as Christmas. I had a fire last 
night, and all my rosebuds, I believe, would have 
been very glad to sit by it. I have other grievances 
to boot : but as they are annuals too, vide-licet,— 
people to see my house,—I will not torment your 
ladyship with them: yet I know nothing else. 
None of my neighbours are come into the country 
yet: one would think all the dowagers were 
eiccted into the new parliament. Adieu, my dear 
Madam! 

Ido not find this letter in Mrs. Paget Toyn- 
bee’s recently published edition of ‘The 
Letters of Horace Walpole’ under the date 
given, and it is missing also in Cunningham’s 
edition, upon which Mrs. Paget Toynbee, if I 
may use the expression, has based hers. 

It would be interesting to me to learn 
whether the date of the letter is incorrectly 
given in the volume from which I have 
quoted, or whether the letter itself has 
actually been overlooked both by Cunning- 
j} ham and Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 

Francis H. Revron. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


“Skunk”: 17s Ortcin.—Our dictionaries 
derive this from Abnaki seganku. That it 
is from the Abnaki tongue is undoubted, but 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Craigie, who must 
shortly deal with it, will discard the erroneous 
spelling seyanku, and substitute segongw, 
following the example of Mr. J. D. Prince, 
the greatest living authority on Abnaki. 
The history of seganku is curious. The French 
missionary Rasles, who about the year 1691 
reduced the language to writing, did not 
distinguish between vocalic «and consonantal 
w, but used for both indifferently a character 
resembling the number 8; hence he wrote 
segank8 for the animal in question. This was 
evidently meant to be called segankw, but 
our lexicographers misread it as seganku, 


year 1780.” 


ae 
| The printed note is: ‘* The title of 
| was not revived in the family of de Grey till the 
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turning two syllables into three. Cognate 
terms occur in many other Algonquin dia- 
tects, but Abnaki is the only one containing 
the nasal, and therefore the only one from 
which the English form could arise. In 
Delaware, for instance, I find schkaak, in 
Miami sakok, in Kickapoo shekakw, in Sac 
shekakwa, in Shawnee sukahkwah, &e. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘Tue Law List.’ (See ante, p. 263.)—1 am 
glad that Mr. Rateu Tuomas has mentioned 
the lack of an “annual biographical dic- 
tionary of lawyers.” He blames ‘the blight- 
ing influence of ‘The Law List.” But the 
statutory ‘Medical Register’ and the semi- 
official ‘Clergy List’ do not hinder ‘The 
Medical Directory’ and ‘Crockford.’ Some- 
thing must be due to the conservatism of the 
law, and, on the part of barristers, to the 
etiquette which forbids advertising. Never- 
theless a ‘Law Directory’ might well be 


introduced by some enterprising law pub- | 


lisher. AN ATTORNEY OF 1870. 
Reynoips’s Group or Fane, Jones, AND 


Brair.—Messrs. Graves and Cronin, in their | 


monumental work on Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
have so nearly exhausted their subject that 
very few facts remain to be gathered. I 
have, however, come across a very interest- 
ing fact, apparently unknown to them, in 
connexion with Reynolds's group of the Hon. 
Henry Fane, with his guardians Inigo Jones 
and C. Blair. This picture was painted in 
1766, and the artist received 200/. for it. 
The story to which I refer was published in 
The Literary Gazette of 22 August, 1829, and 
is as follows :— 

“*We had the pleasure last week of seeing a 
large and remarkably fine picture by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which has been, as it were, ‘raised from 
the dead.’ It is the property of the Earl of West- 
morland; but has for many years been lying ne- 

lected among lumber of various kinds; and, when 
discovered, was in so deplorable a state of decay 
(the surface being in many parts cracked, and the 
whole obscured by dirt), that the noble owner 
doubted the expediency of any attempt to restore 
it. Fortunately, however, he consulted Sir Thomas 
Lawrence on the subject. Sir Thomas recom- 
mended that it should be put into the hands of Mr. 
Dunthorne, of Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square ; 
who, himself a clever artist, and familiar with the 
nature of oils, varnishes, and pigments, has devoted 
much of his time to the recovery of old pictures. 
The result has been highly gratifying to all parties, 
The picture is a composition of three whole-length 
figures. One is a portrait of the Hon. Henry Fane 
(uncle, we believe, to the present Earl of West- 
morland) ; the others are portraits of his guardians, 
Mr. Blair, and Mr. Inigo Jones, a descendant of 
the celebrated architect. Mr. Fane and Mr, Jones 
are seated in a garden alcove, with a table before 
them, on which there seems to be some excellent 


claret; Mr. Blair is in a standing attitude, and is 
looking out of the picture. The whole is in Sir 
| Joshua's best style...... The veteran Northcote, who 
| has seen the picture since its resuscitation, is quite 
delighted with it, and the more so as he recollects 
| having varnished it for his friend and instructor, 
Sir Joshua, above fifty years ago.” 

The picture, it may be added, was engraved 
in 1863 by James Scott, and was exhibited at 
| the British Institution in 1866 by the Earl of 
Westmorland. It was purchased of him by 

Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons, who sold it to Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, of New York, for 10,0001, b 
‘whom it was presented to the New Yor 
Museum. W. Roperts. 


or co. MIpDLESEX.— 
The quotation from Norden (1593) at 9 8. 
ix. 403 should read :— 

** Hollicke, D. 18, there are noted the foundations 
of ancient buildings, affirmed by some aged men 
that it hath beene a Towne, but oftentimes, 
Immensa cani spirant mendatia folles.” 

The quotation from Juvenal (Sat. vii. 
1. 3) is, sans misprints, “Immensa cavi 
' spirant mendacia folles.” 

There is sufficient evidence as to the situa- 
tion of the manor of Hollick, but, as I take 
| it, there is no evidence but that which Norden 

discounted for the town. 

Muswell Hill never was partly in Totten- 
-ham and partly in Hornsey. Muswell Manor 
| was in 1590 possessed by Alderman Row, as 
|Lord of the Manor, and was held of the 
Crown. F. Marcuam. 

Hornsey, N. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 

formation on family matters of only private interest 

| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

in order that the answers may be sent to them 
| direct. 


| Lixcotn Civic Instanta: THE Mayor's 
Rinc.—The Corporation of Lincoln possesses 
a massive gold poesy ring, weighing about an 
‘ounce. It was bequeathed to the city in 1578 
by one Edward Sapcote, son of Henry Sap- 
cote, who had been twice Mayor of Lincoln. 
The ring is engraved on the inside with the 
motto and initials of the donor, thus :— 
OMNIS CARO FENUM ES. 
|The testator gave the ring “to be worne by 
the Maior of Lincoln that for the time shalbe,” 
/but it is too large for wear. The Mayor is 
invested with it on his installation on 
9 November, and, by ancient custom, he is 
entitled, by sending it to the schools of the 
| city by his officer, to claim a holiday for the 


pupils. 
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On 25 March, 1747, during the mayoralty 
of William Johnston, his house was broken 
into, the city chest in his possession broken 
open, and, amongst other things, the civic 
ring was stolen therefrom. Our Corporation 
Registers contain the following reference 
to its subsequent recovery :— 

*“2ad March, 1751. Ordered that Thomas Vivian, 
Esq., Deputy Recorder of this City, who is now in 
London, be wrote to, desiring that he would call 
upon Thomas Leddiard, Esy.,a Justice of the Peace 
for the City and Liberty of Westminster, and pay 
him what he the said Thomas Vivian shall think 
reasonable, on the said Thomas Leddiard deliver- 
ing up a very large old Gold Ring, Part of the 
Antient Regalia of this City, and which had been 
stolen out of the Dwellinghouse of William John- 
ston, aun Alderman of this City, in the year of his 
Mayoralty, which Ring was found upon one Neale, 
brought before the said Justice Leddiard on account 
of a robbery committed in the County of Surrey.” 

The ring was recovered by the Deputy- 
Recorder, but whether he had to pay any- 
thing to Mr. Leddiard for its restoration I 
am unable to say, as our Chamberlains’ 
Accounts for the year 1751 are missing, nor 
do the registers contain any particulars of its 
recovery or of the circumstances of the dis- 
covery of the thief. 

By kind permission of Sir Richard Nichol- 
son, [ have searched the Records of Quarter 
Sessions for the City and Liberty of West- 
minster and the Sessions Books for 1749-51. 
I found amongst the Indictments, No. 1071, 
February, 1749, the name of John Neal, the 
bill against whom was, however, ignored ; 
and No. 10€5, 3 July, 1749, Leakey Neal, who 
was indicted with others, but found not 
guilty. In Sessions Book No. 1075, July, 
1750, No. 154, Robert Neal was charged with 
felony, and No. 171, Thomas Neale, with 
assault ; and in Register 1081, i0 April, 1751, | 
found “ Thomas Lediard ” mentioned as a J.P. 
sitting at the Quarter Sessions held that day. 

None of these indictments has reference 
to the theft of a ring, though it is possible 
that one of the prisoners may have been the 
=e upon whom it was found on arrest. 

should be glad if any of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ could assist me in completing the 
history of the mayor's ring by information as 
to police or magisterial records, or other 
sources whence I might be able to obtain 
further particulars of its discovery by Mr. 
Leddiard, and as to how the Corporation came 
to learn that it was in his possession. Was any 
Hue and Cry or other ofticial notice of stolen 
goods published in those days? I should be 
also obliged by any information respecting 
Mr. Vivian and Mr. Leddiard. 

Jxo. G. Wittrams. 

Lindum Lodge, Lincoln. 


Cuester Rotts.—Have the Chester 
Plea and Recognizance Rolls been published ? 
If so, any reader giving the names of the 
editors, the place and dates of publication 
will do a service to H. Ecan Kenny. 


Cuarves Mason, Royarist Divine. — Can 
any one tell me where to find the papers 
and correspondence of the Rev. Charles 
Mason, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ? 
They are not in the possession of that college. 
What I am particularly in search of are the 
letters written to C. Mason from the Levant 
and Egypt by Henry Bard, also of King’s 
College, and afterwards Viscount Bellomont. 
The date of the correspondence was circa 
1632-5. Wa. Irvine. 

49, Castelnau, Barnes, 8. W. 


Matrep Gattery.—Is it known 
where this gallery was situated in the palace? 
Lady Fanshawe, in her * Memoirs,’ speaks of 
proceeding by it from the Duke of York’s 
lodging in the centre of the west side of the 
Privy Garden to the King’s Withdrawing 
Room, which lay more to the north See plan 
of Whitehall in 1680. Pepys speaks of the 
king taking twenty turns init on 1 November, 
1663, so that it must have been of some 
length. It was apparently different from the 
Stone Gallery, along the west edge of the 
Privy Garden, as, while that was burnt down 
in 1691, pictures in the Matted Gallery were, 
according to p. 385 of Dr. Sheppard’s ‘ Old 
Palace of Whitehall, destroyed by the fire of 
1698. Dr. Sheppard does not offer any con- 
jecture as to the position of the Matted 
Gallery. H. C. FansHawe. 

107, Jermyn Street. 

**Purpontum.”—This word is, I find, used 
by surveyors and house agents to indicate a 
coal scuttle. What is its origin? I cannot 
connect it with a learned derivation, and it 
looks as if it might be called after some one 
named Purdon. 


Lixcotn Inventory.— Thomas Fulbeck was 
mayor of the city of Lincoln in 1565. He 
died during his term of office. An in- 
ventory of ecclesiastical furniture was com- 
piled during the time he was mayor, and it 
was printed —in whole or in part —in a 
magazine during the latter years of the 
eighteenth century, or early in the nineteenth. 
This I am anxious to see. I naturally thought 
it was in 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine, but after 
long search have failed to find it, and the 
like fate has befallen a friend who has made 
an independent search therein on my behalf. 
I still, however, think it is somewhere con- 
jcealed in Sylvanus Urban’s miscellany, but 
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it may not be. There were several other | 
magazines not unlike it in character in 
existence at the time, and it may have found 
a place in one of these. I shall be grateful 
to any one who will point out where it is to 
seen. Epwarp Peacock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Nintus. — Except in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., for the purposes of the war, were 
ninths ever levied ? HoicomBe INGLEBY. 


“For a Gop Yow.”—This expression, or 
adjuration, is used in one of the letters that 
form part of an acrimonious correspondence 
with which the election of 1768 was con- 
ducted in Norfolk. Will some one kindly 
explain it ? Ho.comBe INGLEBY. 


VIXENS AND DruNKENNEsS.—At the end 
of “ Den nieuwen Dictionaris oft Schadt der 
Duytse ei Spaensche Talen...Door Arnoldus 
de la Porte... Antwerpen. 1659,” one reads: 

* Zorra, d’w¥fken van den vosse, vossinneken. 
Estar hecho Zorra, droncken s¥n. Cacur vna 
corra, sich droncken drincken.” Similar ex- 
pressions are recorded in other dictionaries 
of the Castilian language—eg., those of 
Delpino and KR. Barcia. The latter gives 
zorra as meaning drunkenness, quoting the | 

hrases “dormir la zorra, desollar la zorra.’ 

ow came “the vixen” to be used as the 
equivalent of a drunken person or a fit of 
drunkenness? It is said in Spain that foxes 
will eat grapes till they become intoxicated. 
Certain dogs, too, eg., fox-terriers, are fond | 
of grapes. Young foxes are of the colour 
of a certain kind of wine which is made | 
in Catalunya (in Castilian Catalufa); and | 
the Catalan for “ fox "is quineu, which, asa 
Welsh word meaning reddish, is thought 
by Prof. J. Rhys, of Oxford, to be derived 
from Latin uinun. Zorra, corrva, in Baskish 
means “the debt.” It might be used of the 
— or fine imposed upon drunkenness. | 


ves the English language contain any | 


expressions similar to those noted by A. de 
la Porte, viz., “* To turn oneself into a vixen,’ 
“Te chase a vixen,” in the senses expressed 
in his Dutch equivalent? The fox and the 
grapes is an old tale. 

Epwarp 8S. Dopcson. 


MaJor Joun Mitver.—I should be grateful 
for information respecting Major John | 
Miller, of the Coldstream Guards, adjutant- 
general to General Monk in the celebrated 
march from Scotland, and appointed to intro- 
duce the excluded members into the House 
of Commons, whose votes so materially 
assisted in the Restoration. He is frequently 
mentioned in MacKinnon’s ‘History of the 


| Coldstream Guards,’ published in 1833. He 
retired from the army in 1673. It is believed 
that he emigrated to America, and succeeded 
to the estate of a Francis Miller who was 
killed in the revolt of the Indians in 1652. 
'A John Miller appears in the list of New 
England proprietors in 1677, the first existing 
record after the Indian outbreak. What 
family of Miller now uses the arms granted 
to Major John Miller? They were :— 
“Argent, a treshure flory, counter flory, and 
over it a fess imbattelled gules: Crest, a iyon's 
pawe erased, gules, holding ye hilt, or, on ye blade 
proper, a chaplet also gules. May 27, 1672, in 
24h yeare of Charles ye 2. MS. Harleian 1172, 
folio 76.” 
These arms do not appear in any modern 
| book of heraldry. Is there any ‘family of 
Miller that claims descent from Major John 
Miller? Is there any record of the names of 
the many discontented officers who went to 
America after the Restoration ? 
Emma MILLER. 
7, Scroope Terrace, Cambridge. 


| Maxwett or ArpWett.—I am interested 
in the genealogy of this family, and should 
be glad of the following information. 

| John Maxwell, of Ardwell and Killasar, 
had a son William Maxwell (of Ardwell), who 

"| had a son Hamilton Maxwell (also of Ard- 

' well). Can any of your readers give me the 

; name of the wife of this William? W: as she 
la Miss Hamilton? Burke's ‘Peerage’ and 
‘The Book of Caerlaverock’ give no infor- 
imation on this point. Family tradition, I 
believe, states that this William’s wife was an 
Lrish lady. 

| Is anything known as to the dates of the 

| birth, marriage, and death of the aforesaid 

| William Maxwell? W. M. Batren. 

5, Rosebank, Church Street, Bradford. 


Rapparps.—An edition of Ripley's 
‘Compound of Alchymy,’ brought out in 1591, 
was **Set foorth by aph Rabbards, ge ntle- 
man, studious and expert in Alchemicall 
Artes,” and in the Lansdowne MSS. is ‘A 
Coppie of Notes delivered to her Majestie 
by Raphe Rabbards.” I should bo glad 
|to receive any information as to Ralph 
| Rabbards or as to his family name. From 
| the dedication of the book to Queen Eliza- 
beth it appears that Rabbards was at that 
time over sixty years old, that he had been 
engaged in unsuccessful litigation for ten 
years, and that in his younger days he had 
mixed i in State affairs. He refers to the 
“secret divelish practises of your Highnesse mor- 
tall Enemies...... whereof my selfe was an Eye 
witnesse, and so farre privie of some of the most 
mischievous intended Conspiracies, as for my 
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faithfull indeavours by such rare secrete services 
as were by mee effected to prevent the same, 
I tasted...... so great extremitie of imprisonment, 
and other hard usage many wayes, as scaping with 
life (by timely and happy alteration of the State), 

felt long after the paines of those torments, 
whereby my health in xx. yeares after was ex- 
treamly empayred.” 
His copy of Ripley had been in his possession 
for forty years, and he had during that 
period “founde out divers devices of rare 
service” of warlike engines both for sea and 
land. He announces his intention to impart 
some “rare experiments in Distillations and 
Fire - Workes.” The Lansdowne MS. deals 
with this subject. It will be noted that it 
is not the original writing, but a copy pre- 
pared for Burghley. It is printed in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Letters on Scientific Subjects.’ 

Ruys JENKINS. 

“Brancs Caaperons” at Guent. — It is 
related in Chastellain’s memoirs (quoted 
in Michelet’s ‘Hist. de France,’ tome vi. 
p. 199) that the people of Ghent wanted 
again their ‘blancs chaperons.” I should 
be glad to know what they were. MEnror. 


Ropart Trptr.—Over the doorway of the 
small cell at the foot of the stairs of the 
Beauchamp Tower (Towerof London) thename 
“Robart Tidir” is carved in large letters. 
Some account of this appears in an ok 
number of Archeologia, but no informa- 
tion concerning the person indicated is yet 
forthcoming. Can any of your readers 
enlighten me ? 

Robert, Earl of Essex, was executed in the 
Tower, though his family name was Devereux, 
not Tidir (or Tudor), unless we are to believe 
certain alleged decipherings connecting Essex 
with Queen Elizabeth. 

But the carved letters are there to be seen, 
and should be capable of explanation by 
antiquaries. KEerwoop. 


Beglics, 
DANISH SURNAMES. 
(10" S. iii. 49, 137.) 
Ow this interesting subject Christian Jen- 
sen’s valuable book ‘Die Nordfriesischen 
Inseln (Sylt, Fohr, Amrum und die Halligen), 
vormals und jetzt’ (Hamburg, 1891), should 
be consulted at pp. 221 et seg. Jensen says that 
even after surnames appeared in the church 
register (and that was in very modern times 
only) they were seldom used by the people. 
Of what was the practice in giving surnames 
Jensen gives a family illustration: 
Matzen, of Keitum (Sylt), 


Bleik | 
an ancestor of the } 


author’s wife, married, on 27 November, 1690, 
Diihre Bo Mannis, daughter of Bo Mannis. 
Their four sons were named Bo Bleiken, Hans 
Bleiken, Manne Bleiken, and Matz Bleiken, 
i.e., the Christian name of the father became 
the surname of the sons, but the daughters 
were named Marin, Diihre, and Inge Bleik 
Matzen. The grandchildren in turn became 
respectively Boen, Hansen, Mannis, and Mat- 
zen. A wife took her husband’s Christian 
name; thus a girl called Jeiken Matzen Klew 
on marrying a man whose Christian name was 
Magnus became Jeiken Mansen (Mans being 
a contraction for Magnus). As regards 
Heligoland, I am unable at the moment to 
lay my hands on Friedrich Oetker’s ‘ Heligo- 
land: Schilderungen und Erérterungen,’ 1855, 
but perhaps I may be allowed to quote from 
a letter of my own in Zhe Atheneum of 
11 January, 1890 :— 


“I canconfirm Mr. Rye’s conjecture that the final 
s in names frequently means * son of,’ from the usage 
of our kin in the North Frisian islands. Until the 
| latter half af the eighteenth century, surnames were 
| unknown in Heligoland. <A child was named after 
| his grandfather (or other relative) with his father's 
| Christian name as second name. Thus, as Oetker 
| has observed, if a man named Jasper has a son who 
| was to be named Pai, the boy’s full name would be 
| Pai Jaspers; his son, again, would be Jasper 
| Paiens, and soon. ‘Son of’ was indicated by s or 
lenor ens. In 1763 the Government insisted on the 

use of proper surnames, but the usage seems long 
to have been variable, such names as Jasper Jaspers, 

Klaas Klaasen, &c., indicating some confusion be- 
| tween legal and customary nomenclature. I know 
one name of this kind now borne in Heligoland, 
viz., Heike Heikens. I may, perhaps, mention that 
Oetker does notice that as a matter of fact the old 
| system of naming is kept up by the use of three 
names. The surname is now fixed, the first name 
is variable, but the middle name generally com- 
memorates the father or grandfather. A man is 
just as often known by his first two names as by 
his surname. Thus a young fisherman named Hans 
Dreier Paiens or Payens (pronounced Poins), whom 
1 know very well, is nearly always called by his 
friends ‘Hans Dreier.’ Oetker has noticed the 
extensive use of nicknames in Heligoland ; he wrote 
in 1855, but I can fully confirm his statement, and, 
indeed, not only an interesting, but an amusing 
paper might be written about Heligoland nomen- 


clature.’ 
As Heligoland and the other North Frisian 
islands are essentially Danish, I hope the 
above notes may not be out of place. 
Georce Brack, 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


BeaTInc THE Bounps” (10'S. iii. 209, 293). 
—The first question concerning this asked in 
*N. & Q.’ was in 1 S. xi. An answer appeared 
|in 1% S. xii. 103. Since then the question has 
received attention at the following refer- 
ences : 3" §. vi. 107; 5 8. vii. 365, 517; viii. 
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117, 158; 6™ S. iii. 506 ; 8 S. ii. 245; 10 8. 
i. 489; 11.113. Most of these were indicated 
at the last reference by Mr. Everarp Home 
CoLEMAN, to whom I am indebted for many 
helpful notes in the compilation of the paper 
he is good enough there to mention. 

I have in my possession cuttings as follows, 
which I may perhaps be allowed to offer as 
the nucleus of a bibliography of this in- 
teresting subject :— 

Beating the Bounds. — Chambers's Journal, 
23 July, 1853, pp. 49-52. 

Beating the Bounds.—City Press (long article), 
29 May, 1889. 

Beating the Tower Bounds (illustrated).—Dai/y 
Graphic, 4 May, 1894. 

Special message from Archbishop of Canterbury 
respecting Rogationtide and Parish Perambulations. 
—Times, 4 May, 1896. 

Beating the Bounds in Limehouse.—East End 
News, 16 May, 1896. 

Beating the Bounds in the City (illustrated).— 
St. Paul's, 30 May, 1896. 

Beating the Bounds at Greenwich (illustrated).— 
Sketch, 3 May, 1896. 

Praying for the Crops (Hitchin).—Daily Mail, 
24 May, 1897. 

Beating the Bounds at the Tower.—Jb., 28 May, 

Praying for the Crops (Hitchin).—Jb., 16 May, 
1898. 

Rogationtide in an Essex Village.—Church Times, 
27 May, 1898. 

Blessing the Crops (Gaywood).—Christian World, 
18 May, 1899. 

City Bounds.—Daily Chronicle, 12 May, 

Searchin x for Plates (St. Benet, Gracechurch).— 
Daily Mail, 15 May, 1900. 

— the Fisheries (Folkestone).—Jb., 2 July, 


Bounds Beating Curiosity (Tunbridge Wells). 
—Ib., 23 May, 1001. 
the Bounds (Dorchester).—Jb., 5 July, 


rides the Bounds (Lichfield).—Jb., 9 Sept., 
for the Crops (Whitwell).—J)., 8 May, 
a River (South Molton).—Jb., 5 Sept., 
Beating the Bounds (Sandwich).—Jb., 15 April, 


Beating the Boundaries (Mendlesham). — Jb., 
20 April, 1903. 

Census Problem (Stutton).—/b., 21 May, 1903. 

Beating the Bounds (long article by W. G. 
Clarke).—Norwich Mercury, 16 April, 1904. 

Ordeal for Councillors (Dunstable).— Daily Mail, 
1] May, 1904. 

Beating the Bounds (St. Lawrence, Jewry, and 
St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street).— Hast London 
Advertiser, 21 May, 1904. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The custom observed at Whitwell in Derby- 
shire (four miles from Worksop) is a recent 
revival by the present rector of the parish, 


who, with much ceremony of a pleasin 

nature, “beat the bounds” at the head o 

the village choir and others of the parish 

in procession, almost with “bell, book, and 

candle.” Tuos. RatTcLiFFE. 
Worksop. 


Ancnorites’ Dens iii. 128, 234, 293, 
333).—The church of Bengeo, a suburb of 
Hertford, contains remains of one of these 
ankerholds. A description appears at pp. 80, 
81 of vol. i. of the East Herts Archeological 
Society’s 7'ransactions, bat as it is of general 
interest I venture to transcribe it :— 


“The most interesting feature in the chancel [of 
Bengeo Church] is the ankerhold or anchorite’s 
cell in the north wall, which is now rendered visible 
by an ingenious arrangement of sliding panels. 
The eastern aperture is cut completely through the 
wall, the western aperture is really only a recess in 
the wall. They are both some 44 he. high, and less 
than 2 ft. wide, and are plastered with clay. There 
are holes above which seem to indicate that there 
was originally a penthouse* a few feet square 
attached to the outer wall, in which the anchorite 
lived, as a prolonged existence was impossible in 
the small cavities we see to-day. The recess was 
most likely his seat, and the open aperture gave 
him free access to the church. Above it on the 
inside are the remains of the iron hook which held 
a lamp, which it was the anchorite’s duty to always 
keep burning. The latter feature is very unusual ; 
ordinary ankerholds simply had a squint cut through 
by which to view the altar, but this anchorite seems 
to have been allowed especial liberty.” 

W. B. Gerisa. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Primd facie, I should say that the testi- 
mony of Dr. Bigsby concerning Anchor 
Church, in the parish of Foremark, co. Derby, 
is valuable, as he was educated at Repton 
School, which is at no great distance from 
it, and was the author of the ‘History of 
Repton’ and places adjacent, a large quarto 
volume, and well illustrated with numerous 
engravings. We are reminded of Spenser’s 
beautiful lines in ‘The Faerie Queen’ :— 

A little lowly hermitage it was 

Downe in a dale, hard by a foreste side : 

Far from the resort of people that did pass 

In traveill to and from ; a little wyde 

There was an holy chapelle edifyde 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 

His holy things, each morne and eventyde ; 

Thereby a christall streame did gentle play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 


* There is a similar erection in existence at 
Compton, Surrey, with a quatrefoil opening from 
the ew chancel. There isa similar opening in 
the north wall of the well-known church at Shere, 
although the penthouse has been removed, and a 
like opening on the north side of the chancel at 
Michaelstow, Cornwall, and traces of a former lean- 
to building. 
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In Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary’ 
(edition 1848), s.v. ‘Foremark,’ is the fol- 
lowing mention of it: “In the parish is a 
singular rocky bank, the centre of which, 
presenting the appearance of an edifice in 
ruins, tradition asserts to have been the 
residence of an anchorite, whence it has 
obtained the name of Anchor Church.” There 
is an engraving of it in Bigsby’s ‘ History of 
Repton,’ and a fine one engraved by Vivares 
after T. Smith, of Derby. 

An old friend of mine sent me some months 
ago an account of a visit to the South 
Tyrol which is very illustrative: “I saw a 
curious place. In a long ravine, on an iso- 
lated rock, five chapels, one above the other, 
below—quarried out of the rock, above— 
built on, with a priest’s chambers, and a 
verandah.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lavuret Crowns at (10 S. iii. 
87).—The victors’ crowns at the Olympian 
games were made of wild olive, as is proved 
by various statements that occur in the 
classical writers. The following from Aris- 
toph. ‘ Pl 585-6 is very much to the point :— 

VikOrTas 
KoTivoy oreddry, 
The xorios is the wild olive or oleaster, and 
is identified, on the high authority of Canon 
Tristram, with Zla@agqnus anqust/folia. 

An anonymous epigram in the ‘ Anthology’ 
(ix. 357) is equally conclusive :— 

ayoves ay "EAAdda, re TOAPES 
(pot, 

Zyvos, Anroidao, 

afia d€ tov, pijAa, céAWwa, 
It is perhaps surplusage to add the testimony 
of Theophrastus (* Histor. Plant.,’ iv. 13, 2) : 

tov af’ of 6 oré- 
avos. 

Avex. Leeper. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


Armortat Bearrnes (10 ii. 328).—In 
1869 the idea first occurred to the Govern- 
ment of the day to tax, for the purposes of 
general revenue, armorial bearings, and by 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act of that 
year (32 & 33 Vic , c. 14, s. 18) it was enacted 
that there should in future be levied a duty 
upon (inter alia) armorial bearings. This 
was to be effected by means of an annual 
licence of two guineas if such armorial 
bearings be painted or affixed to any carriage, 
and of one guinea if they shall be “ other- 
wise worn or used.” 


Such licence is to be taken out by the 
person who shall keep the carriage, or 
who shall wear or use the armorial bearings. 
It would therefore seem to be clearly in- 
tended that the licence should be a personal 
one, and should be taken out by every person 
who “ wears or uses” any armorial bearings. 

And as a Government which is seeking for 
additional revenue by taxation always takes 
care to spread its net wide enough, so here 
by an express definition the term “armorial 
bearings” is not restricted to what may be 
termed armorial bearings proper, namely, 
those which have the tmuprimatur of the 
College of Arms for their use by their being 
registered there, but includes “any armorial 
bearing, crest, or ensign, by whatever name 
the same shall be called.”* It is obvious 
that no amount of Government licences can 
confer any right to the armorial bearings for 
which the taxpayer takes out his licence, 
which he had not before. 

It would seem, therefore, the above licence 
to wear or use armorial bearings being one 
personal to the wearer or user of those 
armorial bearings, that in the case put by 
your correspondent of any child, living with 
his father, who is an armorial taxpayer, 
choosing to wear a crest on a ring which he 
himself wears, he must take out a licence 
for it. But he may, of course, ride in his 
father’s carriage, although bedizened with 
armorial insignia, without any such liability, 
as the licence there is only to be taken out by 
the person who keeps the carriage. 

It is possible that no exception could be 
taken to the occasional use by the son of his 
father’s signet ring, or of his crested silver 
spoons and forks at mealtimes. And I believe 
that it has been held that a member of a 
college at a university, for instance, or of a 
club, can freely use the armorially stamped 
notepaper, the right to the use of which is 
conferred by his membership, without any 
risk of being prosecuted for so doing. 

Nor does the mere possession of armorial 
bearings attach any liability, otherwise on 
every occasion of the purchase of any old 
plate the armorial evidence (if any) of prior 


‘ownership must be removed. 


Further, I take it that the wearer of an 
armorial signet ring, disgusted at such 
socialistic and anti-heraldic legislation, is 
equally at liberty to put it in his pocket and 
decline any longer to wear it on his finger. 
He would no longer wear or use it. 

Whether a better or more satisfactory 
—more satisfactory, at least, to the legitimate 


* I believe “ monograms ” do not come within this 


definition, being unconnected with coat armour. 


‘ 

‘ 
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bearers of coat armour—alternative of use- 
fully curbing the growing desire of the 
public at large to evidence its possession 
of armorial bearings might not have been 
conferred on the College of Arms can hardly 
have occurred, I suppose, toa modern Govern- 
ment so keenly in search of an increased 
miscellaneous revenue. J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.L. 


Ampberskins: Cnoconate Recire (10% 
iii. 309).— Edward Phillips, in his ‘New World 
of Words,’ London, 1720, names a Spanish 
fish called the dorado, the sea-bream, or 
amber-fish, the head of which in the water is 
green, and the body as yellow as gold. I fail 
to find amberskins in any of the seventeen 
dictionaries or glossaries to which I have 
referred. Might not this be the skin of the 
fish above named ? 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


*D.N.B.’ anp ‘INDEX AND Eptrome’ (10 §. 
iii. 205, 276).—I am confident Mr. Oates is as 
inaccurate in his supposed accuracies as he 
is pleased to charge ‘good old Thoresby ” 
with being. A reader of Mr. Oartes’s 
reply would presume that Dr. Whitaker 
married a relation of Thoresby, but there 
is no evidence of such a connexion. (See 
pedigree in Zhe Genealogist, N.S., vol. xix. 
p. 42.) The word “trash” was used as a 
description of tombstone inscriptions, and 
did not refer to the correctness of Thoresby’s 
transcripts. Indeed, Dr. Whitaker expressly 
commended Thoresby’s accuracy and fidelity. 

I may add that I do not desire to pursue 
the matter further with Mr. Oares, and 
thereforeleave his other exaggerations totheir 
fate. They have been sufliciently exposed in 
the columns of The Yorkshire Weekly Post, 
1901, and in ‘Whitaker's Peerage,’ s.v. the 


Duke of Leeds. G. D. Lumps. 


Jennincs Arms (10 §. iii. 308)—Your 
correspondent should consult the references 
contained under this name on p. 442 of Mar- 
shall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 1903 edition. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Sr. Jutran’s Pater Noster (10% iii. 
309).—See 5 8. x. 14; 6S. ix. 49, 176, 278. 
Everard Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In one of the stories of Boccaccio’s ‘ De- 
cameron’ it is told that a traveller prayed 
to St. Julian, and the saint consequently 
caused him to pass a very comfortable night 
after he had been roughly treated. It seems 


to have been customary for travellers to pray 
to St. Julian before they went on a journey. 
E. YARDLEY. 
“Encranp,” THEIR PRoNUN- 
CIATION (10 §. iii. 322).—The pronunciation 
of English as Inglish has been explained over 
and over again, and has nothing whatever to 
do with these new and inadmissible theories. 
For we know that in Ongle the o was short, 
as in dond for land, &c. Even modern German 
retains an for English on, the preposition. 
The sounding of en as zn, and of em as im, 
began as early asin Gothic, which has én, pre- 
position (as in modern English), where Greek 
has év; and timrjan, to build (cf. E. timber), 
from the root dem, to build, as in Gk. dép-euv. 
See my ‘ Principles of E. Etym.,’ First Series, 
p. 402, where I show that the same kind of 
tendency to treat en as in lasted for many 
centuries; so that E. mint is from Lat. 
mentha, and many words represent the same 
change in their spelling. Thus A.-S. grennian, 
E. grin; MLE. blenken, E. blink ; A.-S. hlence, 
E. link ; A.-S. thencan, M.E. thenken, E. think; 
MLE. lenge. E. ling (a fish) ; A.-S. mengan, E, 
mingle; M.E. henge, E. hinge; M.E. sengen, 
E. singe ; M.E. twengen, E. twinge, &e. 1 then 
add: ** We may also notice the double forms 
dint and dent, splint and splent, glint and 
Scot. glent; and the pronunciation of Lng- 
land as Ingland.” There is nothing abnormal 
about England and English except the reten- 
tion of a spelling which indicates a pronun- 
ciation now no longer in general vogue. We 
shall be told next that the a in /rance was 
originally long, because the adjectival deri- 
vative is /’rench (late A.-S. Frencise). 
Watrer W. SKEaT. 
If the experience of a man of seventy-three 
years of age is of any value, I may state that, 
in my belief, the pronunciation Lngland is 
now more common than Jngland, and Lng- 
lish than Jnglish. It was not so, I think, in 
my younger days. 
Epwarp P. WorrerstTan. 
Only an hour or so before I read Mr. 
AnscomBe’s communication on 29 April I had 
noted the pronunciation of many as riming 
with zany by a poor woman whom I some- 
times visit. She is an octogenarian, and her 
travels have not extended beyond a few 
miles from this village all her days. I often 
learn from her some archaic pronunciation 
or quaint item of folk-lore. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Locat ‘Norges anp Queries’ (10 S. iii. 
108, 255).—‘Salopian Shreds and Patches” 
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appeared in Huddowes’s Shrewsbury Journal, 
8 April, 1874, to 21 October, 1884, at which 
date the paper ceased publication. A limited 
number of reprints of ‘Shreds and Patches’ 
were issued to subscribers. 

‘Shropshire Notes and Queries’ have ap- 
peared in Shrewsbury Chronicle with 
slight intermission since 7 November, 1884. 
The reprinting of these was stopped owing 
to want of support. Herbert Sovrmam. 


(10% §. iii, 243, 316).—The 
request for a bibliography of bibliographies 
happens to be very timely. Only last month 
there was published the most comprehensive 
work of the kind ever accomplished in 
England. I need not say anything here in 

raise of Mr. W. P. Courtney's wonderful 

ook. 

The process of annotation, as suggested by 
A. R. C.,, is one that can only be pursued in 
special directions ; in such cases, sce it 
is of infinite importance. Every young 
bibliographer should remember that 
ought to be a feature of work in the future. 
The literature of the world has now become 
so enormous that a system of selection and 
differentiation must be carried out. There 
are some good examples of what I mean in 
Allibone, when he has taken extra pains to 
characterize the works of an author by refer- 
ence to published criticisms. Some peril 
attaches to this process, however, because of 
the personal equation. One might say, for 
instance, of Green’s ‘Short History of Eng- 
land 
ure style of English, but not authoritative 
Ristory.” This sort of thing would not do. 
The bibliographer is neutral in his very 
aature ; and his industrious labours are sufti- 
ciently thankless already, without their 
reputation being further handicapped by 
anything like partisanship. 

Epwarp Situ. 

Wandsworth. 


Marpen Lane, Matpen S. iii. 329).— 
‘Maiden in British Place-names’ has been 
fully discussed in * N. & Q.’ on several occa- 
sions: see 5 S. xii. 128, 214, 498 ; 6 S. i. 14, 
184; ii. 18, 68, 114, 195, from which your 
correspondent may obtain the information 
be requires. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Apornecaries’ Act or 1815 (10 S. iii. 
328).—Mr. Hewitt should write to Mr. 
Upton, Clerk to the Society of Apothecaries, 
Blackfriars, and he would readily obtain the 
information he desires; but surely he is in 
error when he infers that the British Museum 


this 


’: “Interesting literary essays in a very | 


does not possess these registers. He should 
ask for old copies of ‘The Medical Directory 
(published by Churchill long prior to the 
ofticial ‘ Registers,’ first issued by the General 
Medical Council after the passing of the Act 
of 1858). 

The General Medical Council still ad ver- 
| tise that copies of ‘The Medical Register’ for 
‘any former year can be supplied for two 
shillings. ‘The Medical Directory’ is un- 
oflicial, and copies may be frequently met 
with at the second-hand booksellers’ for a few 
pence. They vary in date from about 1840 
up to the present year. 1 possess a series of 
‘them, and shall be pleased to excerpt there- 

from any item your correspondent desires. 
It may be added that an interesting feature 
of some of the older issues of the ‘ Directory 
lis the notice (sometimes very lengthy) of 
‘members of the profession who had died 
| during the year preceding. | 

As instances of the entries I quote the 
following from the 1855 edition :— 

“Vincent, Philip, Camborne, Cornwall. — In 
' practice prior to the Act of 1815; Surg. to the Cam- 

** Williams, Allen, 11, St. Thomas’s-st., South- 
| wark, Lond. M.R.C.S. Eng. 1795.” 

“Sturgis, Thomas, 11, North-st., Manchester-sq., 
Lond. M.S.A. 1809.” 

In connexion with Mr. Allen Williams, it 
is interesting to note that the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England did not receive its 
charter until 22 March, 1800. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


A ‘History of the Apothecaries’ Company,’ 
by C. R. B. Barrett, which has been very 
recently published by Elliot Stock, may 
assist your correspondent. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Twins (10 iii. 249, 318, 357).—The in- 
stances cited at p. 318 induce me to state 
that more than fifty years ago, when I was 
at Eton, there were—in College, as was I 
myself — two boys (twins) of the name of 
Ede, of whom I could say—to quote Mr. 
Srreet’s words—that, when conversing with 
one alone, I was not always sure to which 
I was speaking. Many an old “Colleger” of 
about my own age (seventy-three to seventy- 
four) could confirm my statement. 

Epwarp P. WoLFrEeRSTAN. 


Inisu Som Exporrep (10 iii. 328).—I 
read somewhere, many years ago, that the 
governor of one of the Australian colonies, 
an Irishman, imported a quantity of Irish 
earth, and having caused a trench to be dug 
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all round his residence, he filled it with the 
Irish earth, for the purpose of preventing 
the poisonous snakes of the country from 
entering his house across this barrier. 

Wm. H. Patrerson. 


I have a cutting taken from an American 
newspaper (7'rijune, 1890) referring to this 
subject. After a reference to the absence of 
venomous animals in Lreland, and to the 
remarkable productiveness of its soil, the 
writer goes on to say :— 

“Trish soil has frequently been exported to other 
countries less fertile than itself. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century it was often sent into 
England, and there is a tradition that about the 
middle of this century (1853) a shipload was brought 
into the United States by an Irishman who had 
amassed a large fortune here, and who desired to 
spend the remainder of his days literally on his 
native soil.” 

Small quantities of Irish soil are still 
eunstently being sent over to the United 
States from purely sentimental reasons, as the 
custom of putting a tiny bag of it in the 
coffin prevails largely amongst the Irish 
oor. <A few years ago | saw a large box 
filled with the soil from some ancient Irish 
shrine, which was being sent over to the 
United States for a similar purpose. 
Freperick T. Hipc ame. 

Woopen Fonts (10 S. iii. 169, 253, 316).— 
H. P. P. is correct in assuming that an old 
font—assumedly fourteenth-century work— 
may be seen in Mark’s Tey Church, Essex. 
It is of octagonal form, and upon each cant 
is a recessed panel, in which carvings once 
existed. The latter have, however, long 
since been hacked away by vandalistic hands. 
The design of one of these only may be 
traced in part. It appears to have repre- 
sented St. Mark. Harry Hens. 

Heligoland. 


Mr. Moxuay, Leicester Square Snow- 
MAN (10 S. iii. 307, 357).—In reference to 
Mr. W. E. Oxtey’s comments 
under this head, I did not intend to convey 
the impression that Mr. Moxhay was a‘ show- 
man”; my words were “I think it was a 
venture of a Mr. Moxhay.” He was, I take 
it, the owner of, or speculator in, the con- 
cern—certainly not one of the “lecturers.” 
The date given by Mr. Hartanp-Ox.ey 
coincides pote well with mine, so it is pro- 
bable we both have the ‘* Great Globe ”—or 
“ Wyld’s Panorama,” as I seem to remember 
it—in view in our surmises. But, according 
to ‘Chambers,’ there was a panorama upon, 
or near, the same site as far back as about 
the year 1800, presumably, from the context, 
erected by Mr. Barker. The source of my 


| 

information anent Mr. Moxhay’s interest in 

the Leicester Square building is not imme- 
diately available, but I will endeavour shortly 

to tap it further. CeciL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Interesting illustrations of the “Great Globe 
House” will be found in Vhe Builder for 
5 April, 1851, pp. 218-19, and in * Two Cen- 
'turies of Soho,’ by the clergy of St. Anne’s, 
| 1898, pp. 288-9. See also Builder, ibid., 
pp. 180, 361, 365, and 30 Nov., 1850, p. 569. 

J. HotpeN MacMICHAEL. 


ToOASTMASTER (10 §. iii. 309).—The Rev. 
R. Valpy French, in his ‘History of Toast- 
ing’ (1881), states that the Rev. Alexander 
| Carlyle,in his ‘Autobiography,’ records a visit 
'he made to the Duke of Argyle, at Inverary, 
|in 1758, when it was the custom for persons 
‘in affluent circumstances, or who kept up 
' any sort of status, to employ a regular toast- 
| master to regulate the after-dinner drinking, 
| which was a serious and heavy operation, too 
| fatiguing to be performed by the aristocratic 

host. For the appearance of toastmasters 
at public banquets in the City of London, 
see 8. xii. 26, 75. 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Governor STEPHENSON (10 §. ii. 348, 437, 
| 492, 539).—I find upon inquiry that I was 
| wrong in stating that Edward Stephenson 
| was never Governor of Bengal. His name 
does not appear in any of the older lists of 
| Governors, and it was even omitted from 
‘the list so carefully prepared in 1888 by Mr. 
iF. C. Danvers, late Registrar and Super- 
|intendent of Records at the India Office ; but 
it now appears in the list of Governors of 
Bengal published annually in the official 
‘India List.’ As a matter of fact he was 
Governor for one single day, or, to speak 
with absolute accuracy, for about thirty-five 
hours. 

The story is told in the ‘Consultation 
Books,’ which were written up daily at the 
meetings of the Council :— 

1. “On Friday the 23rd August, 1728, the Hon. 
Henry Frankland, Esquire, late President, having, 
after a sickness of about twelve days, departed 
this life at one o’clock this morning and the Wor- 
shipful Edward Stephenson, Esquire, being next 
in succession, who is now Chief at Cassimbazar, it 
is unanimously agreed that we despatch a pair of 
qasids to advise him that ther:by the Government 
of this place devolves on him.” 

2. Under date of Tuesday, 17 September, 
1728, it is recorded :— 

“This morning at nine o’clock the Hon. Edward 
| Stephenson, Esquire, arrived here from Cassimbazar 
land took his place at this Board as President and 
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Governor of Fort? William in Bengal, to which he 
succeeds by the death of our late President, the 
Hon. Henry Frankland, Esquire, and accordingly 
the commission and keys of the Fort were now 
delivered to him.” 

3. While under date of Wednesday, 18 Sep- 
tember, 1728, we read :— 

* At eight o'clock in the night arrived here John 
Deane, Esq, who produced the Hon. Company's 
commission for appointing him President and 
Governor of all their affairs in Bengal, which com- 
mission was read in the Consultation Room, Fort 
William, in the presence of all the Company's 
servants, etc., and accordingly the keys of the Fort 
were delivered to him by Edward Stephenson, 
Esquire. 

Edward Stephenson was born in Cumber- 
land in 1691, his baptism being recorded in 
the parish register of Crosthwaite in that 
county on 8 October, 1691. His father was 
Edward Stephenson, of Keswick, and _ his 


mother was Rebecca Winder, only daughter | 


of John Winder, of High Lorton, co. Cum- 
berland, who died in May, 1696. This John 
Winder left behind him numerous sons, 
amongst whom were his eldest son, John 
Winder, called to the Bar by the Hon. Society 
of Gray’s Inn ; Samuel Winder, a merchant 
of renown in Mark Lane; a third son, Jona- 
than Winder, who entered the New East 
India Company's service, and was from 1705 
to 1707 one of the two chairmen of the 
United Council in Bengal; and others. Re- 
becca Winder and Edward Stephenson had 
two sons, Edward and John, and a daughter 
named Deborah. 

Doubtless by the influence of his maternal 
uncles, Edward Stephenson was, on 24 No- 
vember, 1708, when seventeen years of age, 
elected a writer in the East India Company's 
Service,and on 17 December, 1708, Mr. Samuel 
Winder and Mr. Jonathan Winder were 
accepted as his securities. He landed in 
Bengal 2 February, 1710, and, after serving 
a time in Calcutta as sub-accountant and 
in other capacities, was in January, 1714, 
elected third in the embassy to the Mogul 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar at Delhi. This 
embassy assembled at Patna, but did not 
actually start on its journey to Delhi until 
6 April, 1715. Arriving there on 7 July, 
1715, it remained at Delhi for two years, and 
left that city on 18 July, 1717, reaching 
Calcutta 22 November, 1717. 

From this embassy Edward Stephenson 
went to Balasore, in the Bay of Bengal, to be 
chief of the local factory, and was subse- 
quently transferred to the Council at Patna, 
of which he became chief, and subsequently 
went as chief to Cassimbazar. 

After his brief tenure of the governorship, 
he returned to Cassimbazar, where he re- 


mained another year, and at the end of 1729 
he resigned his post there and went down to 
Calcutta, whence he sailed for England in 
the Eyles at the beginning of 1730. After 
his return home he married the lady whose 
death is recorded in 7he Gentleman's Maga- 
-ine on 24 February, 1744. He seems to have 
lived at Borfield Lodge, Essex, and in Queen’s 
Square, where he died 7 September, 1768. 
He left no will, and the administration of 
his estate was granted on 23 September to 
John Stephenson, Esq., “the natural and 
lawful brother and next of kin of the said 
deceased ” (P.C.C., A.A., 1768). John Stephen- 
son himself died in 1771 at Mount Pleasant, 
and in his will expressed his desire to be 
buried in the family vault at Keswick, in 
| Cumberland, “‘ where my late brother Ed- 
| ward Stephenson is interred.” 

Edward Stephenson was buried 29 Sept. 
under the chancel of Crosthwaite Church, 
and the following inscription is cut in the 
stone of the chancel tloor :— 


Edward Stephenson Esquire 
late (iovernor 
of Bengal 
Ob* Sep. 7, 1768. 
«Etat. 77. 


F. pe H. L. 


RoGEsTVENSKY (10 §. iii. 304, 356).—Mr. 
HAVELocK is quite right in his suggestion 
that this is merely a variant of Rozhdést- 
vensky with ¢ dropped for euphony. The 
proof is that in the best Russian dictionaries 
—eg. in Pawlowsky’s ‘ Russisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch’ (1879)— both forms are given side 
li side. The surname is therefore identical 


in meaning with our English family names 
| Christmas and Nowell. Mr. Havetock asks 
whence comes the symbol zh, used to trans- 
literate the seventh letter of the Russian 
alphabet. He seems to think it may be 
| Czech, but it is merely English, sk and ch 
bearing the same relation to one another as s 
and z Hence it is that in the British 
| Museum Catalogue we find authors described 
| as Derzhavin and Zhukovsky, who in French 
bibliographies appear as Derjavine and 
Joukovsky, while the Germans write them 
| Dershawin and Shukowsky. This German 
use of sh for the sound, not of English sh 
(which they write sch), but of the French /, 
| deserves a word to itself by way of warning. 
It affects English readers, because Russian 
names are often transferred to our news- 
papers and books from a German context 
without retransliteration. We meet, for 


instance, with such a form as Bestusheff. 
Nothing can tell us, short of a knowledge of 
Russian, that the sh here represents, not the 
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English sound, but the German. The correct 
English transliteration would be Bestuzheff. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


This name is pronounced Rozhycéstvyensky, 
with the accent on the antepenultimate, as 
marked. Zh represents the sound of s in 
pleasure. The vowel ¢ hasa slight y sound 
before it in most cases in Russian. Pronounce 
the vowels thus: o as ain was (nearly) ; ¢ as 
in yet; the final y as ¢ in pin. 

The name is not connected with rozha, a 
face, which, by the way, is a by no means 
complimentary term, translated by Alexan- 
drotf “ phiz, fright, ugly person.” Neither 
has it anything to do with ro-/, barley, in the 
opinion of educated Russians here. There is 
no reason for refusing to derive it from the 
root of roz/lyestvo, birth, for the d is not 
found in several of the derivatives. od, 
race, family ; rachdat, to give birth ; rozh- 
<lyenie, birth, represent the normal form ; 
but rachat, to give birth, and rozhenitsa, a 
lying-in woman, are evidence for the omis- 
sion. In popular pronunciation ro:hdyestvo 
assumes the form roshyestvo. 

There seems to be no need to seek in Czech 
or Polish for the origin of the sign :/ to 
represent the sound of s in pleasure. We 
have s and sh (in shail), why not also : 
and :-h? The combination is an invention of 
the phonologists, and is so self-explanatory 
that the Germans have adopted it from us. 
In writing the same sound in Lettish the 
clumsy sch is used, the distinction between 
this and sch=English sk being marked by 
drawing a line through the s. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY, 

Libau, Russia. 

Pror. LAucuron’s presumption that the 
has the sound of English /, and not of French 
j, would be right if reversed. The gv has the 
sound of French /, and not of English j/. The 
stress, or accent, is on the antepenultimate. 

H. RayMENT. 

Sideup, Kent. 


THEATRE, PARKGATE §, iii. 289, 355).— 
The interesting replies to this query settle 
all doubts as to its identity. The Rev. G. 
Christian kindly wrote me, pointing out the 
coincidence of names with the Cheshire 
resort, and transcribed the following from 
The Cheshire Chronicle, 1881 :— 

“Such was the influx of visitors at one time, and 
the constant flow of people into Parkgate, that some 
enterprising priest, devoted to the worship of 
Thespis, erected on the site of the Herring Curing 
House, that stood where Mostyn House school- 
room stands, a small theatre, where a small company 
from Chester, and occasional actors from Liverpool, 
with a flying fourth-rate star or two, would furnish 


amusement to residents and visitors with dramatic 
proclivities.” 
ALecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, 

Parkgate has always been noted as a 
bathing place and for its extensive sands, 
which are celebrated by Charles Kingsley in 
his beautiful ballad :— 

O Mary, call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


NorMAN INscrIpTIONS IN YORKSHIRE (10% 
S. iii. 349).—If Mr. G. H. Crarke has copied 
the Norman-French inscriptions quite cor- 
rectly they decidedly require explanation, 


}as [ was unaware that temple was a Norman- 


French word, and the second line certainly 
seems to speak of care of the then queen, 
royne being Norman French for queen ; but 
why du royne? In the second inscription 
salme is the usual mode of expressing his or 
her soul, and /’a/me the soul. The remarkable 
feature in the second inscription is the date 
1634, as Norman French was not used after 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
PoLtarp. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 

“ Dieu de salme eit m’ey.” Salme is correct 
Old French, the sounding of the “liaison” 
for the sake of euphony being more modern. 

SHERBORNE. 

Pick1nc up Scraps oF Iron iii. 
348).—I knew this custom as a regular thing 
in Derbyshire when a lad, and have known 
many others in various places do the same. 
One I know who had quite a collection of 
odd nails—horseshoe nails mostly—and bits 
of iron. It is akin to the once very much 
observed custom of picking up pins, concern- 
ing which some lines ran :— 

Who see a pin, and pick it up, 

All his days will be in luck. 

Who see a pin, and pass it by, 

Will come to want before he die. 
And I have heard variations of the same 
lines. Tuos. Rarciirre. 

Worksop. 

I think the practice to which C. T. refers 
must be widely spread. I have often seen 
such scraps picked up, and have done a little 
that way myself. The correct ritual, as I 
know it, is to pick up theiron in the right 
hand, spit on it, and throw it over the left 
shoulder. You must on no account look to 
see where it falls, or you will lose the good 
luck which your action is supposed to bring. 
I have been told that the idea is that you 
hit the devil who is behind you—as to this 
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I cannot speak with certainty ; but you un- 
doubtedly stand a fair chance of hitting 
other wayfarers. The spitting is omitted by 
very refined persons, and I am not aware 
that their luck has suffered. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea. 

The old lady was undoubtedly right, so far 
as there is any right about the matter at all, 
in acquiring any stray scrap of iron which 
she may have casually encountered. Pro- 
bably the belief in the good luck which 
the possession of a horseshoe brings is trace- 
able merely to the fact of that object being 
the most frequent form in which iron is met 
with on the part of the wayfarer. I have 
observed thechesisliien of the merest remnant 
of a horseshoe. Rusty nails and sickles are 
equally prized. Mason, in his *‘ Anatomie 
of Sorcerie,’ 1612, 4to, mentions among omens 
of good luck “if drink be spill'd upon a man, 
or if he find olde iron.” One cannot help 
thinking that a superstition so universal had, 
in its origin, some connexion with solar 
worship—that this amuletic virtue ascribed 
to scraps of old iron had its birth in the iron 
age, and was suggested perhaps by the 
metal's malleability for useful purposes when 
subjected to the solar fire. Of similar origin 
probably is the treasuring of a piece of coal 
as a charm. J. Hotpen 


Unmarrrep Lapy’s Coat or Arms (10S. 
iii. 348).—In the case assumed it would be 
perfectly correct for the lady to bear her 
father’s arms (quartering with them the arms 
of her mother, if the latter were an heiress 
or coheiress): the arms of the daughters 
of a family are not differenced by marks of 
cadency, as in the cases of their brothers. 

The lozenge on which a lady’s arms are 
emblazoned is of the same form whether she 
be single or married, although artists and 
engravers of bookplates occasionally take 
liberties ; but of course the achievement of 
a married woman or a widow shows the 
arms of her husband (on the dexter side) 
impaled with her paternal coat. If the lady 
be an heiress or coheiress, her arms are em 
blazoned on an escutcheon of pretence charged 
on the fess point of her husband’s bearings. 

A. C. 8S. can obtain further information by 
consulting Cussans’s ‘ Handbook to Heraldry ’ 
(published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus), 
chaps. xi. and xii. ht. L. Moreton. 


There is no reason except custom why 
either unmarried women or widows should 
bear their arms on a lozenge. Matilda 
d’Artois, Jeanne de France, and Margaret 
of Flanders bore their arms on shields. See 


Didron, ‘Annales Archéologiques,’ vol. xvi. 
p. 362; vol. xvii. pp. 43, 44. The arms of a 
woman ona shield are mentioned in Marryat’s 
‘Year in Sweden,’ vol. i. p. 300. I have met 
with many English examples of which I have 
failed to take notes. ASTARTE. 


Navy Orrice Seat (10" §. iii. 329).—“ An 
anchor with another smaller one on each side 
within the beam and fluke” are the arms on 
the seal of the Navy Oftice, ee to 


Papworth’s ‘Ordinary.’ 


Miscellaneous, 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

John Knox and the Reformation. 
Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Axprew Lana's biography of John Knox is 
a continuation of those historical labours which 
constitute an important part of the literary 
baggage of the most zealous, erudite, and enlightened 
of modern writers. It is a natural outcome of, 
or sequence to, his studies of the life of Mary, 
QJueen of Scots, and in part an answer to the 
biography. of the great Scottish Reformer by Prof. 
Hume Brown. Those who read between the lines 
will tind in it, in addition to other matter, a 
counterblast—the use of such a word is natural 
when dealing with Knox—to the more or less 
dogmatic utterances of Carlyle. To the literary 
craftsman it will specially recommend itself. We 
have to go back to the days of Gibbon to finda 


By Andrew 


| work written with so much earnestness of pur- 


pose, so much apparent persiflage, and so much 
scarcely veiled irony. Not at all an easy book to 
deal with is it for one who has the “ misfortune,” 
to use a Scottish phrase, “to be born south of the 
Tweed.” Largely, and even mainly, controversial in 
aim, it furnishes someching like an analysis, accom- 
panied with comment, of that ‘ History’ of 
Knox upon which estimates of his character are 
naturally based. The style of thinking about Knox 
introduced by Carlyle Mr. Lang describes—we had 
almost said ** brands ”"—as * platonically Puritan,” 
and he complains that the passages in Knox’s 
works which a writer in The Kdinhurgh Review for 
1816, with whom he finds himself able to agree, 
describes as shocking, are omitted, as a rule, by 
modern biographers of the Reformer. 

To give in the most condensed form what is Mr. 
Lang's estimate of Knox, we will take the fol- 
lowing: ** As an individual man he [Knox] would 
not have hurt a fly. As a prophet he delibe- 
rately tried to restore, by a pestilent anachronism, 
in a Christian age and country, the ferocities 
attributed to ancient Israel.’ His influence on 
Scotland was abidingly evil, and subsequent 
massacres (Dunavertie, 1647), ‘the slaying of 
women in cold blood months after the battle of 
Philiphaugh,” and the slaughter of Cavaliers taken 
under quarter, are “the direct result of Knox's 
intellectual error, of his appeals to Jehu, Phinehas, 
and so forth.” It is to the chapters dealing with 
the relations between the (Queen of Scots and John 
Knox, which, however, coustitute neither the 
longest nor the most important section of Mr. 
Lang's work, that his admirers will most readily 
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turn. Before we reach there we have some scores 
of passages marked for comment. _ 
errible pictures of lawlessness in Scotland meet 

us as we progress through Mr. Lang’s fascinating 
pages. Notaries “‘ were often professional forgers ” ; 
with certain exceptions “the ignorance and pro- 
fligacy of the higher Scottish clergy in Knox's 
outh are almost incredible”; “‘many priests 
could hardly read.” Cardinal Sermoneta ‘‘ drew a 
terrible sketch, which Mary Stuart commended to 
the attention of the Pope, of the nefarious lives of 
*every kind of religious women’ in Scotland. 
“Scotland, in brief, had always been lawless, and 
for centuries had never been godly.” ; 

Especially ironical is Mr. Lang when he deals with 
what he pleases to call Knox’s humour. “ Other 
ood men rejoiced in the murder of an enemy, 
yut Knox chuckled.” Of his remarks on Mary of 
Guise, who once treated him with banter, it is said 
that whenever Knox touches on her he “ deals a 
stab at her name and fame.” With all his zeal and 
courage, Knox was not_the material of which 
martyrs are made. Mr. Lang can, however, praise 
“the actual genius of Knox, his tenacity, his 
courage in an uphill game, his faith which might 
move mountains,” and, again, his unbending 


honesty. The passages dealing with Mary Stuart | 


are deeply interesting, and here the historian is 
seen at his best. He will be judged a little cynical 
when he writes concerning her, ** It is not a kind 
thing to say about Mary, but I suspect that, if 


assured of the English succession, she might have | 


gone over to the Prayer-Book.” We doubt if she 
would thus have anticipated and reversed the 
apostasy of Henri IV. In the fact that nobody in 
those days put a bullet into Knox Mr. Lang finds 
yroof that he was the most potent man in Scotland. 
Ve have here to stop, though we have not said a 
fourth of what at the outset we intended. The 
book will inspire highest interest in_ historical 
circles, and will stir much discussion. It appears 
in handsome guise, with admirably executed 
portraits of Knox, Mary Stuart (about thirty- 
six), King James, and Mary of Guise, and other 
illustrations, some of them in photogravure, but 
without an index. 


WANDERINGS OF OpysseEvs,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, in 7he Quarterly Review for April, is a 
aper on M. Victor Bérard’s ‘Les Phéniciens et 
‘Odyssée.’ There are, we need hardly say, differ- 
ences of view which, in some degree, separate the 
critic from the author; but on the whole the work 
is highly commended. We agree with the reviewer 
that too much of Mediterranean exploration, trade, 
and colonization has been attributed to the Pheeni- 
cians. There were other races before them who 


were explorers and colonizers: but the task of | 


elucidating the early history of the great midland sea 
is a most diflicult undertaking with such informa- 
tion as we have at present attained to. M. Bérard 
is an explorer. We have no hesitation in saying 
that he hes much enlarged our outlook, and that 
his work is at present the most enlightening guide 
for those who would follow in his footsteps. Mr. 
Dodwell's paper on Taine is instructive. Alike as 
critic and philosophic thinker Taine ranks high. In 
this country he has been admired, om more than 
was his due, on account of his knowledge of our 
insular manners and literature. Still, when we 
call to mind the obscurantism cultivated, or rather 
enforced as a duty, by too many of those who have 


been, and are, at opposite poles of French thought, 
we cannot help giving well-nigh unstinted admira- 
tion to one who fearlessly taught “*that the single 
aim of science and education should be the dis- 
interested propagation and discovery of truth.’” 
The collected works of Lord Byron, edited by Mr. 
R. E. Prothero and Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
are reviewed by Mr. J.C. Collins in a manner which 
shows a high appreciation of the poet as well as of 
the editorial skill of the gentlemen to whose care 
this new issue has been entrusted. The reviewer 
has had a difficult task before him, but we see very 
little with which to find fault in his conclusions. 
Most of us now hold ** that, Shakespeare excepted, 
his versatility is without parallel among English 
poets.” There are, however, still some who are so- 
muddled with the fanaticisms they have inherited 
from the thirties as to refuse to admit that Byron 
was often faulty in word-selection or stumbled 
into errors of expression which they themselves 
would be the first to denounce in contemporary 
literature. There also are a dwindling few who ga 
all lengths in depreciation. Mr. Collins holds the 
balance with a remarkably steady hand. He points: 
out that Byron often picked up thoughts from 
his predecessors. For example, he shows that 
in the poem entitled ‘ Darkness’ he was indebted 
| to a long-forgotten novel and to Dr. Thomas Bur- 
| net’s ‘Sacred Theory of the Earth’ for some strikin 

|ideas. It has often been said that ‘ The Delermet 
Transformed’ was modelled on the Faust legend, 
though he himself pointed out that the plot was 
borrowed from a novel by John Pickersgill. Byron 
was a wide reader. There is probably no great. 
wet who has been more affected by influences 
rom the outside. We must be careful, however, 
not to limit his powers of personal observation, 
‘Our Neglected Monuments’ is a paper which 
cannot fail to do some amount of good, though 
we fear it will not have all the effect to be 
desired. The writer sets before his readers how 
almost every civilized country takes care of its 
historic monuments, and then shows how very 
little is done for their protection in Great Britain, 
and gives instances of the wanton destruction that 
has occurred among us in quite recent times. To 
| these might have been added the Guesten Hall at 
Worcester, which was swept away by the Dean and 
Chapter about the year 1860, in spite of the urgent 
intervention of the Archwological Institute and 
many private — of intelligence. In this case 
ignorance and parsimony were moving causes, 
blended with others of even less amiable character, 
We appreciate highly the President of Trinity's 
| paper on the early Roman emperors. When we- 
,call to mind how difticult it is to estimate the- 
character of men engaged in political life whom 
we may have personally known, it appears im- 
possible to make a fair estimate of the motives 
| influencing the earlier Cyesars. The writer has,. 
however, studied the subject deeply. Those who 
read his pages cannot fail to derive benefit from them. 


3OOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAy (CONTINUED). 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, has a fresh list 
of critical editions of Latin classical authors. He 
also promises shortly a catalogue of the third and 
| final portion of the library of the late Prof. York 
| Powell. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has a number 


| of interesting books on Hereford. Under Orni- 
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thology are copies of Dixon's, Eyton’s, Harting’s, 
and Newton’s works, and the miscellaneous list is | 
good. A copy of Creighton’s * Story of some English | 
Shires,’ 1897, is priced 30s. 

The Chaucer Book Company, St. Martin’s Court, | 
have a * Rough Short List,” which includes Hol- 
inshed, 1587, 8. 15s; Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare 
Prints,’ offered in sets of plays; and a first edition 
of ‘ Enoch Arden,’ annotated throughout by Dykes 
Campbell from the proof-sheets. 

Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, issues another 
of his interesting catalogues of manuscripts. These 
include early court and rent rolls, deeds, and 
charters. Under London we notice a deed dated 
1639, which contains quite a history of the places 
round St. Giles’s, St. Martin's, Long Acre, Strand 
Lane, Covent Garden, &c, the price being 10. 10s. 
There are also many early and curious Directories. 

Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, has 7h: 
Times edition of the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
©5 vols., half-morocco, as issued, for 6/. (published at 
2s. and the Supplement, whole-bound in 
moroceo, 11 vols.. 12/. 10s. An_extra-illustrated 
copy of Granger's ‘ Biographical History’ is offered 
for W. S*. : while a large collection of old-fashioned 
novels, 202 vols. in all, ranging from 1780 to 1840, is 
priced at 3/. 10s. Other items include Prideanx’s 
*Bookbinders and their Craft, large paper, 6/. bis. : 
‘Don Quixote,’ Motteux’s translation, 4 vols., 1879, 
S/. Se. (this edition was limited to 50 copies, of 
which this is No. Faber’s ‘Pagan Idolatry,’ 
3 vols. 4to, 1816, scarce, 3/. 3x. ; Maund’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden,’ 12 vols. 4to, 1825, very scarce, 5/. Ss. ; 
Morgan's ‘ The Sphere of Gentry,’ 1661, 4/. 4s. : and 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations of 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
17 vols.. 12/. 12s. Paul Kruger’s memoirs, published 
in 1002 at 32s., are now offered for 5s. 


Messrs. Galloway & Porter, of Cambridge, have a 
large collection under Classics. 

Mr. Charles Higham has a second and completing 
part of ** A Stock Revision Catalogue of Theological 
and Philosophical Books.” 

Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, in his list includes 
manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, also specimens of early presses. Under 
Bibliography are many interesting catalogues; and 
there are items under James II. and Mary, Queen 
of Scots, worth noting. 

Mr. William Smith, of Reading, has a fine set of 
Brayley and Britton, 31 vols., ISOL-1S, 62. Gx. : and 
a copy of Wedmore’s ‘ Turner and Ruskin,’ edition 
ade ye, large number of works ‘vill be 
found under Biography, Napoleon, and the French 

-evolution. There is also a good general list. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has acatalogue 
of books of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries removed from Cruckton Hall, 
near Shrewsbury. The library appears to have 
been formed mainly by Edward and Lucia Harries, 
and most of the books bear the fine bookplate of | 
Edward Harries, and are invariably in the finest 

yossible condition. Among the items is a Chaucer, 
Pra k letter, 1687, 6/.6«. Under Angling we find 
* Barker's Delight,’ second edition, much enlarged, 
l2mo, 6/. 6. There is a copy of the large-type | 
edition of * Hudibras,’ 1793, price VV. 15s. (only | 
0) of these were printed); and also one of the | 
third edition of ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ | 


1628, price 3/. 17s. 6¢. A copy of ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ 
1648, is priced 3/. 3s. (this edition appears to 


be the one described by Mr. Almack as “ No. 5"), 
There are a number of old books on Husbandry. 


Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich issues another of his 
Short Catalogues, full of rarities, as usual, and so 
well classified as to be easy of reference. Under 
Oxford and Cambridge Presses we note a new] 
discovered first edition of Theophrastus, Oxford, 
Joseph Barnes, 1604, price 25/. There is an un- 
known book from the press of Wynkyn de Worde, 
London, 1522: Robert Whittinton’s * Verborum 
Preterita & Supina.’ This is priced 227. We have 
only space to mention a few other items, such as 
Thomas Kyd’s *The Spanish Tragedy,’ London, 
Grove, 1633, 7/. 7s, and Bunyan’s ‘ Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman,’ a very good copy, original sheep- 
skin in morocco case, 1680, 20/. This is the exceed- 
ingly rare first edition. No copy has been sold in 
English auction-rooms during the last sixteen years. 
Macaulay thought that this religious allegory would 
have been the best of its kind in the world if ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ had not existed. A Spenser 
first folio is priced 26/. 5x., and a second folio, 
15/. 15s. Under Shakespeariana are many rare and 
curious books. 

Mr. Frederick Wheeler has a good general list. 
It contains items under Dramaand Railways. A 
copy of Talfourd’s ‘Ion,’ not published, 1835, is 
priced 10s.; it has “To Mr. Justice Littledale, with 
the author's respects,” written on title. A copy of 
Schiller, Leipzig, George Joachim Goschen, 1808, 
is priced 5s. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
beading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

EK. D. (“Used Postage Stamps”).—We are not 
aware of any institution that admits candidates on 
account of the number of used postage stamps 


| collected by friends. Two articles on the possible 


uses of old stamps appeared 9 S. ii. 425, 478. 


c. N. Frexcu (* D.0.M.”). —Contraction for 
Deo optima maximo (‘To God the best and 
greatest"). 

V. Ginns (“ Epigram on a Rose"’).—Two versions 
of the lines to Miss Ambrose were printed ante, 
p. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


(MAY). 


H. BLACKWELL, 


UNIVERSITY ROOKSELLER, 


50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Agent in Oxford for the Publications of the Indian Government. 
*,* 100 000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Hooks in stock 
Inspection invited. Prices plainly marked Cat«logues gratis 

JUST PUBLISHED.—CATALOGUE of CRITICAL EDITIONS of 
LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHORS, and STANDARD WORKS dealing 
with Greek and Koman History. Literatere, and Art 

IN TUE PRESS.—CATALOGUE of MISCELLANFOUS SECOND- 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


| MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. No. 278. 


HAND HOOKS, chiefly ENGLISH. including SELECTIONS from the | 


LIBRARIBA of the late Rey. ALREKT WATSON, MA... formerly 
of the late Prof. FRREMAN, the late K 8. WILSON, 
‘lormerly Fellow of © , and from other LIBRARISS recently 
Pparchased by the Advertis 
READY SHORTLY.—C “ATALOG UR of the THIRD ‘and LAST 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Prof, F. YORK POWELL, 
including Greek and L tin Classical Writers and Mediwval Authors, 
Ecclesiastical History, Antiquarian Works, Law, Philosophy, and Mis- 
cellane Items 


&51, BROAD STREET, OX FORD (opposite the She!donian ‘Thentwe). 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 


University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


READY, 


CATALOGUE No. 2, New Series. WELSH and CORNISH 
BOOKS, including many Farly Printed — Linguistic, 
Topograobical, and Miscellaneous scarce Items pertain- 
ing to Wales and Cornwall. 


VERY SHORTLY. 


CATALOGUK No. 3, MISCRLLANEOUS BOOKS and 
REMAINDERS on all Subjects. 


28 pp. 


_ARCHZOLOGIA CANTIANA— Bye-Gones, 


Sets of Notes and Queries, and otber Antiquarian 


Publications. 12 pp. 
BOOKS on ART—Books illustrated by 


Leech, Phiz, Alken, &c. 32 pp. nearly ready. 
Gratis on application, 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C., 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


A CATALOGUE 


OF EXCELLENT 


SECONDHAND BOOKS. 


Comprising Works on Biography, History, Court 
Memoirs, Bconomics. Political, Poetry, Travels, Genealogy. 
&c., and some important Works relating to Canada, United 
States, South America, Mexico, and West Indies. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
11, WEST RICHMOND STREET, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS. EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 

NO 11 CONTAINS 
ILLUMINATED, CLASSICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL MSS. — EARLY PRESSES — 
SCOTCH BROADSIDES~BINDINGS 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS ITEMS~SHAKE.- 
SPEAREANA — EMBLEMS — DOVES 
BIBLE—BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES, 


THE MAY CATALOGUE 
Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 


Offered at Prices greatly reduced, 
IS NOW READY, 
And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


| Department, 186, w.c. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICKST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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QUERIES. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 


With Llustrations by ALBERT 
4th Impression. (2nd Biition.) 
” most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. Humphry 
were 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 


Tigetra: Over 165,000 Comes sold 
Hows Readers have rarely been led with 


Me 
such interest along the course ‘oft novel.’ 
Eleanor. 


With by AL STERNER 
London Quarter'y Rerinwe real love story Mre. Ward has never 


given uss boo that Gods ite way to one's heart so completely 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. th Babtiom 
Times —" A dook which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
best work 
Sir George Tressady. (2rd Bdtition 
i 


An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living 
a. could have written it 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Count Hannibal. 


wstreted London News.—* The reader will be scarcely conscious of 
breath 
The Castle Inn. 


With Frontispiece 
Times." A story which the reader follows with excited curiesity.” 


In King’s Byways. tnd Bmprescion 
Times —" Will be enjoyed by every one to whom the ‘Gentieman of 
France appealed 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Over 120,000 Copies sold 


6th Edition 


Uncle Bernac. Edition 
With Fal!-Page Ilustratioys 
Chronicle. The fascination of it is extraordinary.” 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
tnd Impression 


The Silver Skull. 
With Foll-Page Iiustrations 
Britis Weeily — A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures.” 

Little Anna Mark. 


With a Frontispiece 


rousing story of adventure and mis- 


(Sed Impression 


The Black Douglas. 
1-Poge Illustrations 
"A book which grips the imagination in « thoroughly 
satisfactory fashion 
The Red Axe. 
With « Pa'l Page Illustrations 
Weel'y Suu. —" A powerful story. which h> tells in his own masterful 
style 
Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 
Spectutor It carries the reader along. keenly full of 
eguentng from the first page to the jast 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD 
MADOX HUEFFER. 


Romance: a Novel. Sad Impression 


Athenaeum — A brilliamt thing, vivid, and as full of the trappings of 
romance as an egg is of meat 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Peter’s Mother. Empression 


Dai'y Telegrops —* A better novel the reader could not desire 


(3rd Impression 


y 


th 


London : SMITH, ELDER & 


The Last Hope. 


colour, adveature, 


Flotsam. 


Papa Marlasch.. 


The Vultures. 


Published Weesly JOHN © PRANCIS. Rream’s Halldings. Chaneery Lane. BC. : 
Atheawam Press, Bream's Kaildings Cnancery Lane, B.C. —Saturday, Moy 2, 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


(4th Impression. (2nd Edition.) 


Athenaum.—* One of his very best novels.” 


Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 


[2nd Impression. 
tales, full 


Saturday Renew 


Impression. 


With a Frontispiece 
—A& capital book, that will repay any reader, old or 


Faw 


young. for the vending.” 


Barlasch of the Guard. 


(6th Impression. 


Gnueen.—" There ia the genius of a Meissonier in his delineation of 
.He is one of the best soldier<characters in fiction.” 


(Tth Impression. 


—“One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very ..& powerful 


Que 
aod thrilling book 


The Velvet Glove. [4th Impression. 


1 story....We have nothing but praise for the 
entitelly interwoven plot and the artistic de of 


The Isle of Unrest. 
With Ilustrations 
Morning Post.—" A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’ s Corner. (4th Eatition 
Pun “ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narra- 
tive it is marvellous.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. (9th Bdition. 


Guordian.—* Fall of adventure, of humour, and of vigour.” 


The Grey Lady. 


With 12 Fall-Page Illustrations 
Globe. —" A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The Sowers. (27th Edition. 
Graphic Very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has 
been turned.” 
With Edged Tools. 
vin ter Gazette. Admirably conceived. . 
or 


From One Generation to Another. 


Edition 
Ti'ustroted London News.—' The book is a good book... 
are admirably cont 


The Slave of the Lamp. 
mchester Guardian.—“ A masterly story... 
uncon ventional.” 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


The Intrusions of Peggy. (2nd Impression. 


tminster Gazette. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightfa 
that have appeared in recent fiction.’’ 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
The Truants. 


nch.—" Of the most engaging interest.” 
The Four Feathers. (11th Tmpression 


wutry Lofe.—“ It is indeed a grand story. told with such sympathy 
ant: oP rit combined as are rarely to be found in books.’ 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 
The Secret in the Hill. 


Der Pry Picturesquely fresh in handling.. 
fertility of faveation and humour is at its best 


_A Castle in Spain. 


A really stirring romance.” 


(6th Impression. 


(6th Impression. 


(New Edition. 
..The story never flags 


(New Edition. 
..8o like real life, and so 


.Mr. Capes'’s 


Impression. 


Out 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


co. 15, 8.W. 
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